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ODES. 


TO 

HIS  GUARDIAN  ANGEL, 

Sweet  angel  of  my  natal  hour ! 
Tiiou,  to  whose  tutelary  pow'r 

My  infant  days  were  giv'n  ! 
My  bosom-friend !  companion  dear ! 
For  ever  kind,  for  ever  near. 

While  such  the  will  of  Heav'n  ! 

By  thee  inspir'd,  the  live-long  day 
Koll'd  lightly  on  in  peace  and  play, 

Calm  slumbers  crown'd  the  night ; 
By  thee  and  simple  Nature  drawn, 
Ere  Reason  spread  her  gUmmering  dawn, 

I  sought,  and  found  dehght. 

Twas  thou,  whene'er  I  rang'd  the  Kiead, 
That  drew  me  from  the  pois'nous  weed 

Of  tempting  purple  dye; 
That  drew  rae  from  the  fatal  brake, 
Where,  coii'd  in  speckled  pride,  the  snake 

Allnr  d  mv  longing  eve. 
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All,  wlij'  so  soon  to  reason's  hand 
Didst  til  on  resin;n  the'  imperial  wand, 

Why  yield  the  ruling  rein  ? 
With  thee  are  all  my  comforts  fled, 
And  woes  on  endless  woes  succeed, 

A  dire  and  gloomy  train  ! 

Can  Zephyr  hush  the  surging  seas, 
Or  whisper  silence  in  a  breeze, 

When  Boreas  sweeps  the  flood  ? 
Can  the  soft  virgin's  voice  restrain 
The  midnight  howlings  of  the  plain, 

When  lions  roar  for  food  ? 

So  weak  is  reason  to  control 

Or  soothe  the  tempests  of  the  soul, 

When  torn  by  passions  wild ; 
Though  soft  the  sound  as  Zephyr's  wing. 
That  whispers  tidings  of  the  spring, 

As  voice  of  virgin,  mild. 

Come  then,  resume  thy  guardian  pow'r, 
Sweet  angel  of  my  natal  liour, 

To  whom  the  charge  was  giv'n  ! 
Once  more  receive  me  to  thy  care. 
For  ever  kind,  for  ever  near, 

If  such  the  will  of  Heaven! 


TO 

A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Coy  bird  of  eve  !  whose  solitary  note 
I  catcli  imperfect  from  a  spray  remote, 
(While  mimerous  echoes  down  tlie  vale 
Convey  the  melancholy  tale) 
Still  nearer  to  my  lonely  cell 
Bring  all  thy  woes,  sweet  Philomel ! 

Around  that  cell  no  verdant  bowel's 

With  careless  elee^ance  inwove, 
Or  shrubs  adorn'd  with  early  flowers, 
Exhaling  fragrance,  court  thy  love ; 
Yet  think  not  to  a  heedless  ear 
Thy  throat  will  vainly  warble  here : 
Thy  liquid  lays  enchant  ray  soul 
Wakeful,  as  yonder  starry  pole  : 
Then  nearer  to  my  lonely  cell 
Bring  all  thy  woes,  sweet  Philomel ! 

If  I  deny  the  hospitable  bcxigh, 

(Foe  to  the  pensive  genius  of  the  shades) 

May  yonder  beechen  glades 
Their  salutary  gloom  no  more  display, 
To  intercept  the  dog-star's  fiery  ray 

From  my  devoted  brow  ! 

May  never  music  soothe  my  breast, 
But  the  funereal  bhd,  unbless'd, 
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Harrow  with  shrieks,  that  fright  the  dawning  day  f 
Witness,  ye  neighbouring  alleys  green  ! 
Do  I  not  rove,  where  woodbines  twine, 
And  call  each  branching  oak,  divine, 
Enraptur'd  with  the  silvan  scene? 
Then  nearer  to  my  lonely  cell 
Bring  all  thy  woes,  sweet  Philomel ! 

Were  once  my  ardent  wishes  crown'd, 
A  new  Elysium  waving  round 
Would  empty  every  forest  nigh 
Of  all  their  native  melody  : 
But  Fate,  inexorable  Fate, 
Not  ev'n  thy  sounds  can  mitigate  : 
Then  pardon,  gentle  bird,  the  wrong ; 
And,  at  my  window  perching  light, 
Pour  thy  sweet  breast :  attentive  Night 
Will  o'er  these  bounds  her  solemn  reign  prolong. 


RURAL  HAPPINESS. 


How  deeply  blue  the'  ethereal  space, 
With  burning  stars  enamell'd  o'er ! 

The  snow-clad  hills  on  Night's  grim  face 
A  pale  and  dreadful  lustre  pour. 

"Welcome  sad  season  of  the  year. 

And  midnight  stern,  and  howling  wind  ! 

Horrors,  that  fright  the  wolf  and  bear. 
Serve  but  to  soothe  my  wilder  mind. 


ODES. 

On  this  rude  cliflPs  tremendous  brovr, 
Ne'er  touchd  by  rosy-fingerd  Spring, 

Where  never  swain  was  heard  to  blow 
The  warbling  reed,  or  bird  to  sing, 

I  stand  :  around,  in  ample  view, 
The  subject  meads  and  forests  lie, 

And  silent  streams,  whose  surface  blue 
Reflects  t!ie  moon  and  starry  sky  : 

And  mingled  cottages  appear, 

Where  Sleep  his  genuine  dew  bestows, 

And  young  Content,  a  cherub  fair, 
Still  smoothes  the  pillow  of  repose. 

Here  Peace,  and  heav'n-born  Virtue,  reign 
Unrivall'd  ;  on  the  margin  green 

Of  wrinkled  rill,  in  grove,  or  plain, 
The  smiling  pair  is  ever  seen. 

Before  the  lustre  of  their  eyes, 

(As  shades  before  the  morning  ray) 

Each  soul-distempering  passion  flies 
To  crowded  halls,  and  cities  gay. 

Avarice,  with  fancied  wants  forlorn, 
Meagre  his  look,  his  mantle  rude  ; 

And  stern-eyed  Envy,  inly  torn 

By  the  fel!  worm  that  drinks  his  blood. 

Mistaken  Jealousy,  that  weeps 

O'er  the  pale  corse  himself  has  gor'd  ; 

And  dire  Revenge,  that  never  sleeps, 

Still  calls  for  blood,  still  shakes  the  sword. 
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Restless  Ambition,  roaming  o'er 

The'  affrighted  globe ;  where'er  he  treads, 
The  fields  are  drenched  in  human  gore, 

And  cities  bow  their  towery  heads. 

Loud  Discontent,  and  dumb  Despair ; 

Suspicion,  glancing  oft  behind ; 
And  slighted  Love,  with  frantic  air 

Blaspheming  Heav'n,  and  stars  unkind. 

Thrice  happy  swains !  your  silent  hours 
These  midnight  Furies  ne'er  molest  j 

Furies,  that  climb  the  loftiest  towers, 
And  tear  the  splendid  tyrant's  breast. 

Sleep  on,  bless'd  Innocents,  secure  ! 

Soon  will  the  wintry  storms  be  flown  ; 
Soon  comes  the  spring-tide,  breathing  pure, 

And  summer  suns  are  all  your  own. 


TO  SLEEP. 


Offspring  of  Night,  whose  languid  visage  wear* 
Death's  milder  lineaments  !  thy  friendly  art 

With  lenient  balm  the  drooping  sonl  repairs. 
And  in  a  sweet  oblivion  laps  the  heart. 

Come,  gentle  queen !  thy  noiseless  wings  diffuse, 

And  o'er  my  humble  cell,  ah !  shake  thy  opiate  dews. 

The  venturous  seaman,  mid  the  rocking  shrouds, 
Touch'd  with  thy  potent  uand,  his  toil  foregoes  j 

And  while  loud  billows  mingle  with  the  clouds, 
Hangs  on  the  mast  in  terrible  repose  ; 
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Strech'd  on  his  shield,  beneath  tempestuous  skies, 
Thou  bidst  the  warrior  close  his  formidable  eyes. 

Then  why,  capricious  pow'rl  to  me  delayd 
Thy  blessings  ?  Peace  protects  my  rural  hill ; 

These  tranquil  haunts  no  ruder  sounds  invade 
Than  drowsy  murmurs  from  a  falling  rill ; 

Than  the  warm-whisper'd  sigh,  when  lovers  true 

Beneath  their  favourite  oak  the  tender  vow  renew. 

I  know,  and  I  applaud  thy  virtuous  pride  ; 

Thou  wilt  not  lull  the  traitor's  peijur'd  head: 
Let  mute  attendants  guard  their  patron's  side, 

And  tapers  burn,  as  round  the  noble  dead  ; 
Yet  still  he  wakes  ;  yon  falchion  gleaming  nigh 
Betrays  his  guilty  fears  ;  that  groan,  his  misery. 

I  know  that  from  the'  impure  recess  of  lust, 
The  ghastly  ruffian's  floor,  with  slaughter  red, 

Thou  fly'st ;  and  bid'st  stern  Conscience,  ever  just. 
With  all  her  furies  haunt  the'  accursed  bed ; 

While  hideous  shrieks  and  livid  light  appal 

The  traveller  wandering  near  the' inhospitable  wall. 

I  know,  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  west, 
Or  precious  gems  that  eastern  quarries  hold, 

Would  ne'er  from  thee  obtain  one  hour  of  rest 
For  the  pale  slave,  whose  bosom  pines  for  gold  : 

Not  all  that  Nature's  azure  round  contains, 

Would  bribe  thee  to  the  roof  where  hell-born  Malice 


But  am  I  these?  ray  soul  indignant  spurns 
The  lying  imputation  :  yet,  betray'd 

To  various  ills,  in  dust  and  ashes  mourns 
Her  ardours  quench'd,  her  vivid  pow'rs  decay'd, 
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Misfortune  opes  her  quiver  ;  lingering  Pain, 
And  Sickuess,dip  the  darts  in  more  tlian  Indian  bane. 

Some  lofty  minds,  that  boast  a  firmer  frame. 
Adversity's  rough  storms  undaimted  bear; 

Their  faculties  expanding  brighter  tiame, 
Like  beacons  blazing  in  a  ruffled  air ; 

But  in  my  feeble  lieart  the  spark  divine 

Fades  as  a  dying  lamp,  and  all  its  hopes  decHue, 

Ah,  when  shall  I,  soft  Sleep,  thy  influence  find? 

What  happy  clime  the  gentle  cliann  will  yield  ? 
Waft  me,  ye  sails,  where  blows  the  tepid  wind 

O'er  orange  groves,  where  citrons  strew  the  field ! 
Ah,  no !  '  mid  these  my  hapless  youth  has  stray'd, 
Nor  met  thy  soothing  smiles  beneath  the  fragrant 
shade. 

I«  there  a  sage,  whose  philosophic  mind, 

Lur'd  by  the  moon's  wan  lustre,  upward  springs 

Swift  as  the  darted  beam ;  and,  unconlin'd, 
Its  flight  through  planetary  wonders  wings? 

There  may'st  thou  well  thy  useless  power  restrain. 

Nor  with  lethargic  clouds  his  bright  conceptions 
stain. 

Is  there  a  bard,  who  in  seraphic  lays 
(Sublime,  and  fill'd  with  spirit-piercing  fire) 

Pours  to  yon  listening  orbs  his  Maker's  praise  ? 
'Twere  sacrilege  to  hush  the  holy  lyre  ; 

'  This  is  not  said  in  the  ordinary  way  of  descriptive  poetry, 
where  nothiue  more  is  meant  than  mere  picturesque  ornament. 
The  author  had  really  made  the  experimeni  here  mentiontd,  by 
a  voyage  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 
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A  voice  forbids,  and  angels,  glittering  round, 
Strike  their  symphonions  harps ;  while  earth  and 
Heav'n  resound. 

But  when,  like  me,  some  pensive  wretch,  withdrawn 
Far  from  the  world  within  the  darkling  grove, 

From  dewy-finger'd  Eve  to  purple  dawn, 

Bemoans  his  sufferings,  hke  a  wounded  dove  ; 

'Tis  thine  to  give  that  boon,  which  now  I  crave, 

Kepose  profound  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

I  plead  in  vain  ;  regardless  of  my  woe 

No  strain  can  win  thee  to  this  fluttering  breast ; 

Yet  soon  that  grave  shall  lay  my  sorrows  low, 
Where,mingled,sleepthe'oppressorandoppres5'd; 

Till  Heav'n  to  one  eternal  morn  restore 

My  ravish'd  eyes  ;  and  thou  and  Death  shall  be  na 
more ! 


AN  ODE. 


*  And  art  thou  come,  ere  Zephyr  mild 

Has  wak'd  the  blackbird's  vernal  strain  ? 
Alas  !  thou  com'st,  my  beauteous  child, 

Where  Poverty  her  iron  reign 
Extends,  more  bleak  and  cruel  far 
Than  winter  or  the  northern  star  : 
Yet  cease  those  cries,  that  all  my  pity  move  ; 
Though  cold  the  hearth,  my  bosom  burns  with  love. 
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*  Soon  will  the  icy  brooks  renew 

Their  liquid  sports,  and  murmuring,  How  ; 
Pale  primroses  and  violets  blue 

Beneath  yon  spangled  hawthorns  blow ; 
And  soon,  perchance,  the  mighty  queen, 
Who  governs  this  terrestrial  scene, 
Will  bend,  propitious,  to  my  plaintive  lyre. 
And  bless  with  patronage  thy  hapless  sire.' 

While  thus  an  hesitating  tear 

Glitter'd  with  hope  and  lively  thouglit, 
The  goddess  *  with  the  wheel  drew  near, 
And,  laughing,  g^ve  the  boon  1  sought. 
O  fatal  boon,  indeed !  farewell 
The  rural  comforts,  not  the  cell. 
The  sweets  of  Liberty,  that  never  cloy  ; 
Bright  Hope,  domestic  Peace,  and  friendly  Joy  ! 

Once  more,  dread  deity  !  behold 
Thy  incense  on  thy  altar  laid  ; 
Not  for  promotion,  fame,  or  gold, 
1  now  invoke  thy  powerful  aid  : 
Ah!  give  me  back  the  honest  frown, 
The  eye,  the  accent,  all  my  own. 
My  dear,  my  long-lost  liberty  restore  ; 
Ah!  give  me  back  myself  ^  I  ask  no  more, 


'  Fortune. 


15 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WITH  A  BORROWED  GUINEA  RETURNED. 

Vuspicious  Orb!  whose  cheerful  glow 
Dispels  the  sable  clouds  of  woe  ; 
And,  circling  this  terrestrial  ball, 
Like  the  gay  sun  enlivens  all ; 

ileniitted  to  a  gracious  friend. 
My  undissenibled  love  commend; 
And  (such  the  interest  poets  pay) 
Chink  in  his  ear  this  moral  lay  : — 

*  Lo,  I  return  with  brighter  beam  I 
Beneficence  refines  my  gleam  : 

O,  may  I  ever  sacred  be 
To  friendship  and  humanity  ! 

*  So  shall  my  rays,  when  yonder  light 
Is  shaded  in  eternal  night, 

Above  the  wreck  of  Nature  rise, 
And  glitter  in  immortal  eyes.' 


FROM  AXACREON. 

ODE  LVI. 


My  head  is  blanch'd  with  hoary  years, 
Snowy  white  my  falling  hairs, 
My  beauty  gone,  my  teeth  decay'd, 
And  all  the  zest  of  life  is  fled. 
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I  shndtler  at  impending  fate, 

Shudder  at  a  future  state. 

Dark  and  joyless  are  tlie  plains 

Where  Pluto,  grisly  monarch,  reigns ; 

Deep  and  terrible  the  road 

Leading  to  the  drear  abode. 

Styx  with  ease  we  ferry  o'er, 

But  they  who  pass  return  no  more. 

For  this  I  sigh,  for  this  complain, 

But  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  are  vain. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  CYCLOPS, 

Ay  IDYLLIUM  FROM  THEOCRITUS. 
ADDRESSED  TO    A   PHYSICIAN. 

Partly  done  in  the  Year  IjVt. 

No  balms,  dear  Doctor,  half  so  sovereign  prove 
To  heal  the  bleeding  youth,  who  dies  for  love, 
As  soft  harraouioiis  verse  ;  to  tliat  we  owe 
Whatever  mortals  call  divine  below. 
Persuasive,  mild,  pure  numbers,  steal  the  heart, 
But  few  the  masters  of  this  heavenly  art, 
I  know  my  doctrine  is  approv'd  by  you, 
The  best  of  poets  and  physicians  too. 
'Tvvas  thus,  as  fame  reports,  in  days  of  yore 
Cyclopean  Polypheme,  on  Etna's  shore. 
His  hapless  passion  sooth'd  :  the  giant  swain 
Fair  Galatea  woo'd,  but  woo'd  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  the  lover  sighs,  in  vain  he  mourn'd, 
In  all  the  pride  of  youthful  vigour  scorn'd. 
He  ne'er  with  presents  strove  to  win  the  dame, 
Too  wild  his  passion,  and  too  fierce  his  flame  ; 
Kipe  fruit  and  flow'rs  a  rural  maid  might  move. 
His  presents  all  were  ecstasies  of  love. 
While  wildly  wandering  o'er  the  thyniy  mead. 
Full  oft  his  tieecy  flocks  neglected  feed  ; 
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And  bleating  homeward  lag  at  evening  tide, 

No  voice  to  cheer  tliem,  and  no  swain  to  guide. 

Far  other  cares  his  pensive  hours  invade, 

O'er  the  lone  shore  the  livelong  day  he  stray'd, 

His  pipe  his  business,  and  his  theme  the  maid. 

The  warbling  pipe  his  raging  flame  suppress'd, 

And  heal'd  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  breast : 

From  a  high  rock,  impending  o'er  the  bay, 

He  downward  gaz'd,  and  thus  commenc'd  the  lay  : 

*  Say,  Galatea,  say,  my  lovely  maid, 

Why  thus  with  scora  are  all  my  vows  repaid  ? 

Thy  skin  is  whiter  than  the  whitest  cheese, 

And  softer  than  the  lambkin's  downy  fleece  ; 

Less  gamesome  o'er  the  mead  young  heifers  run, 

Less  harsh  the  grapes,  ere  purpled  by  the  sun. 

Oft  as  I  slumber,  you  forsake  the  main, 

And  wildly  wanton  o'er  the  verdant  plain; 

I  wake,  and  quick  my  fearful  fair-one  flies, 

As  when  a  lamb  the  hoary  wolf  espies. 

Then  first  my  bosom  caught  this  amorous  flame, 

When  with  my  mother  to  these  fields  you  camej 

Your  business  was  to  pluck  the  flowrets  gay 

From  yonder  hill :  I  joyful  led  the  way  : 

From  that  same  hour  I  never  knew  repose. 

While  you,  inhuman,  triumph  o'er  my  woes. 

I  guess,  dear  nymph,  the  cause  of  all  your  scorn, 

No  winning  charms  my  homelier  face  adorn  ; 

One  black  continued  arch  from  ear  to  ear 

My  eye-brow  spreads,  horrid  with  shaggy  hair ; 

And  stern  the  ball,  that  solitary  glows 

Amid  my  front ;  and  flat  and  large  my  nose. 

But,  though  my  features  are  not  form'd  for  love, 

Vast  is  my  wealth,  and  surely  wealth  may  move  : 
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A  tiiousand  ewes  I  feed  in  yonder  vale?, 
Whose  teeming  udders  crown  the  foamin;?  pails  ^ 
Wliat  loads  of  cheeses  on  my  ahelves  appear 
Througii  all  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year  ! 
Beside,  the  tiuieful  pipe  I  liandle  well, 
And  all  the'  harmonious  family  excel  : 
Full  oft  I  warble  to  the  evening  wind, 
And  with  thy  beauties  feast  my  flatter'd  mind. 
For  thee  twelve  pregnant  does  1  feed  with  care,  y 
For  thee  four  cubs  I  ravish'd  from  the  bear  ;        C 
Haste  to  my  arms ;  they  all  are  thine,  my  fair  ;    ) 
Haste  to  my  arms!  and  while  the  distant  roar 
Of  bursting  billows  thunders  on  the  shore, 
Let  ns,  entranc'd  in  amorous  delight, 
Within  my  peaceful  bower  consume  the  night. 
Bless'd  rnral  scene  !  here  tow'rs  the  cypress  grove, 
And  there  the  laurel  shades  invite  to  love; 
Here  clasping  ivy  creeps  ;  the  vineyard  there 
Bends  with  the  blushing  burden  of  the  year  ; 
Here  murmuring  glides  the  silver-sparkling  rill, 
Nectareous  draught  from  Etna's  snowy  hill: 
Tis  more  delightful  sure  to  dwell  with  me 
Than  bear  the  stormy  regions  of  the  sea. 
But  if  less  happy  in  a  pleasing  frame. 
My  rougher  look  forbids  a  mutual  tiame, 
'Behold  my  fires  of  oak,  that,  blazing  high, 
Are  still  renew'd  with  fuel,  ne'er  to  die! 
Yes,  and  in  flames  my  very  soul  should  burn. 
Nay,  this  broad  orb,  from  its  deep  socket  torn, 
And  I  for  thee  would  deem  the  forfeit  small 
So  dearly  as  I  love  the  precious  ball. 
O,  that  kind  nature  I'.ad  my  frame  supplied 
With  oary  fins  to  cleave  the  liqiiitk  tide 
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To  visit  thee  I  oft  would  quit  the  laud, 
And,  if  denied  thy  lips,  would  kiss  thy  iiand  : 
Lilies  and  poppies  I  to  thee  would  bear, 
Ev'n  all  the  blooming  produce  of  the  year. 
When  next  some  sailor  anchors  in  the  bay, 
!My  limbs  shall  learn  to  cut  the  watery  way ; 
Then  shall  I  know  what  joys  my  nymph  detain. 
And  what  the  dear  amusements  of  the  main. 
O,  quit  the  waves,  and,  li^lening  to  my  lays, 
Forget  thy  pearly  grots,  and  native  seas  ! 
Like  me,  for  thy  sweet  sake  who  pining  sit, 
Move  not,  nor  mark  the  minutes  as  they  fleet. 
Together  we  will  tend  the  fleecy  breed, 
Together  milk  them,  and  together  feed  ; 
The  dripping  cheese  with  hands  united  press. 
Or  mix  tlie  rennet  with  the  curdling;  mass. 
My  mother  most  I  blame  ;  who  daily  sees 
My  care-worn  limbs  consuming  by  degrees. 
And  never  (O  unkind !)  by  pity  won. 
Spoke  once  in  favour  of  her  dying  son  : 
But  with  dissembled  woes  I'll  v^'ound  her  ear. 
Till  she  shall  all  my  real  anguish  share. 
O  wretched  Polypheme!  O  silly  swain  ! 
What  frenzy  seizes  thy  distemper'd  brain  ? 
Recal  thy  prudence,  act  the  wiser  part, 
Nor  hope  the  conquest  of  that  stubborn  heart ; 
Hie  to  thy  cell,  the  pliant  oziers  weave, 
And  to  thy  lambs  the  verdant  scions  give. 
The  ancient  maxim  of  the  swain  is  wise, 
'  Milk  her  that's  near,  pursue  not  her  that  flies.' 
Though  this  with  proud  disdain  rejects  thy  love, 
A  fairer  Galatea  kind  may  prove. 
Oft  to  my  cave  the  girls  by  night  resort. 
And  loud  invite  me  to  their  revel-sport  3 
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And  when  I  kindly  with  their  call  comply, 
A  universal  titter  tells  their  joy. 
However  sea-nymplis  may  despise  my  flame, 
On  earth  sure  Polypheme's  no  vulgar  name.' 
Thus  breath'd  the  swain  his  vows  ;  and  now  he 
ceas'd 
His  plaintive  music,  Love's  ambrosial  feast, 
Sooth'd  with  the  song  :  this  happy  cure  he  sought. 
Nor  fee'd  the  Doctor  for  a  nauseous  drauj-ht. 


VERSES 

SENT  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HAGGIT, 

With  GuiUim's  Book  of  Heraldry. 

'TwAS  once  observ'd  (as  story  tells) 

To  Philip's  warlike  son  ; — 
'  While  all  in  purple  garments  shine, 

Antipater  has  none.' 

Tlie  king  replied — '  By  rich  attire 

Oiir  grace  let  others  win  ; 
He,  though  in  humble  vesture  clad, 

Is  purple  all  within.' 

'Tis  Guillim's  case  :  a  cover  fair 

He  values  not  a  pin ; 
For  thouifh  in  tatter'd  binding  clad, 

He's  grandeur  all  within. 
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Hard  fato !  that  he,  who  gives  to  all 

Aims,  motto,  crest,  what  not  ? 
That  he,  great  source  of  honour,  's  doon.'tl 

Himself  to  want  a  coat. 


AN  OLD  MAW, 

WHO  CHEWED  TOBACCO. 

*  O  NYMPH  !  adorn'd  with  all  those  harmless  rays 

The  sober  eve  of  chastity  displays ; 

Ingenious  to  conceal  witli  comb  of  lead 

The  dire  dislionour  of  a  hoary  head  ; 

Or  vacant  gums  with  ivory  to  renew, 

Or  on  your  cheeks  unconscious  blushes  strew  ; 

What  nobler  art,  O  gentle  maid  !  disclose,  ^ 

Preserves  inviolate  your  virgin  rose,  ^ 

When  on  your  face  no  native  blossom  blows  ?     } 

Such  skill  surpasses  all  cosmetic  pow'rs ; 

The  bloom  of  innocence  no  rouge  restores. 

*  Did  virgin  Pallas  o'er  her  favourite  maid 
The  hissing  horrors  of  her  iligis  spread, 
To  guard  your  honour  at  the  birthnight  ball, 
When  glittering  coronets  conspir'd  your  fall ; 
And  Cupid,  perching  on  a  ducal  star, 
With  silver  shafts  provok'd  the  amorous  war; 
Or  from  his  ambush  of  a  milk-white  glove 
Discharg'd  the  whole  artillery  of  love? 
Or  when,  from  com  ts  and  noisy  pomp  withdrawn^ 
You  sought  retirement  on  the  rural  lawn, 
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Did  your  cliaste  vows  Diana's  pity  move 

To  guide  your  footsteps  linouyh  the  dangeioufc 

grove, 
Where  wounded  Virtue  pines  in  every  shade, 
And  love's  sly  god,  in  rustic  weeds  array 'd, 
Assumes  a  shepherds  gait,  and  biithsonie  look, 
(His  lengtheu'd  bow  converted  to  a  crook, 
j\iid  to  a  jocund  pipe  the'  unfeather'dreedj) 
V\  liile  flocks  around  his  fairy  cottage  feed. 
And  muruiuiing  streams  and  warbling  birds  con- 
spire 
To  melt  tlie  mind  with  languishing  desire  ? 
\Vhate'erthe  spell,  O  warn  tlie  untutord  fair, 
Lest  Cupid's  toils  the  wandering  foot  ensnare 
Of  careless  innocence,  too  prone  to  trip.' 
A  gallant,  smihng,  pointed  to  her  lip. 
And  thus  replied  : — '  There  lies  tiie  potent  charm, 
\V  liich  can  the  fiercest  rage  of  love  disarui! 
\  iKGiMA,  mindful  of  a  virigus  fame. 
Since  from  a  scepter'd  maid  '  she  took  her  name) 
To  Flavia's  aid  the  magic  leaf  conveys,  i 

That  (as  a  laurel-wreath  the  lightning's  blaze)      > 
Averts  each  ardent  eye's  contagious  gaze ;  3 

VV'iiile  love,  his  bow  now  levell'd  at  her  heart, 
Struck  with  unusual  horror,  drops  the  dart.' 


Queen  Elizabeth. 
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VERSES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  NOTORIOUS  BAWD. 

Made  at  the  request  of  a  Friend,  1716. 


s  below !  ^ 
glow,  ( 
bellows  t 


Moll  King's  no  more  !  Prepare,  ye  fiends  below 
To  make  your  fires  with  tenfold  ardour 
Heap  on  the  sulphur  blue,  and  bid  the 

blow. 

Moll  King's  no  more! — Malignant  Fame  around, 
With  raven  voice,  proclaims  the  dismal  sound  : 
Each  batter'd  Templar,  smit  with  boding  fears, 
Her  flapping  pinions  at  his  casement  hears, 
And,  wildly  starting,  drops  the  lifted  dose, 
His  slacken'd  fingers  trembling  for  his  nose. 
Nor  less  the  melancholy  tidings  shock 
The'  aspiring  soul  of  salutiferous  Rock  ', 
Though  high  exalted  in  his  chariot  bright, 
Like  Phcebus,  god  of  physic,  and  of  light : 
And  well  her  tragic  fate  may  wound  his  soul, 
Whose  orgies  taught  his  rapid  wheels  to  roll, 
Ev'n  ***  heaves  a  momentary  sigh, 
Chill'd  with  the  view  of  grim  mortality, 
And  mimic  roses  fade  beneath  her  streaming  eye 

From  Covent  Garden,  late  her  lov'd  resort, 
Now  Venus  seeks  the  soft  Idalian  court : 
Her  harness'd  doves  with  plaintive  cooings  bear 
The  frantic  goddess  through  the  murmuring  air  : 

'  Dr.  Rock. 


i 
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The'  attendant  Cupids,  answerin}^  groan  for  groan, 
Deplore  their  hiu^hter-loving  priestess  gone. 
Though  Syphilii,  dread  power,   has   stiz'd  her 
breath, 
Her  fame  still  triumphs  o'er  the  darts  of  Death  : 
Aroinid  her  grave,  by  blu>hiiig  Cynthia's  ray, 
Lascivious  Pan  and  frolic  Satyrs  play  ; 
Brisk  fluttering  sparrows  chirp  and  bill  around; 
And  toads  engender  on  the  tainted  ground  : 
There  hot  eringoes  rise,  wliose  mystic  root 
(Like  Moly,  tasted  by  the'  enchanted  brute) 
To  wither'd  looks,  so  hateful  to  tlie  fair, 
Restores  a  youthful  grace,  and  sprightly  air; 
I'^o  longer  impotence  his  palsy  mourns, 
But  wondering  cuckolds  shed  their  beastly  horns. 


RIDDLE. 


Ye  sage  astronomers,  whose  curious  eyes 
Explore  the  secrets  of  the  starry  skies. 
And  trace  each  rapid  orb  with  skill  profound, 
Come,  try  with  me  this  mystery  to  expound  ! 
Friend  Haw,  prepare  thy  ma  thematic  line. 
And,  waiter,  bring  us  t'other  pint  of  wine. 

Say,  in  what  part  of  Nature's  various  frame 
Ts  plac'd  that  wondrous  globe,  and  what  the  name, 
In  winter  where  two  crystal  fountains  run. 
Which  are  exhausted  by  the  summer's  sun  ? 
Here  smooth  as  polish'd  stone  the  surface  lies, 
Here  rough  with  pendant  shrubs,  there  towering 
forests  rise ; 


nj  3 
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Where  roams  a  nation,  like  the  Tartars  bold. 
That,  nurs'd  with  blood,  a  dreadful  empire  hold. 
Contijjiioiis  to  these  shades  a  cavern's  seen, 
Kugged  with  rocks,  and  dark  and  deep  within, 
Whence  issue  clouds  of  smoke  and  hideous  din : 
.Scarce  Etna  or  Vesuvius  louder  sound, 
When  dire  combustion  shakes  their  vaultsprofound. 
Attendant  on  this  lordly  globe  appear 
Two  satellites,  each  rolling  in  its  sphere, 
On  which,  in  miniature,  depicted  stand,  ^ 

(The  works  of  Heaven's  inimitable  hand)  > 

Whate'er  exists  in  seas,  or  air,  or  land.  } 

Here  the  proud  peacock  spreads  his  plumage  gay, 
The  fruit-trees  here  their  vivid  bloom  display ; 
Here  mimic  streams  the  flowerj'  meadow  lave, 
And  here  the  restless  ocean  rolls  his  wave  : 
And,  stranger  yet,  with  matchless  art  design'd, 
Scoop'd  in  its  shaggy  sides  long  labyrinths  wind  ; 
Where  the  faint  gales,  that  scarcely  motion  give 
To  aspin-leaves,  these  magic  cells  receive 
With  sound  distinct :   and  unimpair'd  convey 
The  lowest  accent  through  the  darksome  way. 
No  more,  Saint  Paul,  thy  whispering  gallery  boast, 
Its  fame  in  this  superior  wonder  lost. 

No  curious  botanists,  with  downward  head 
And  cautious  step,  intent  the  surface  tread: 
Beneath,  sequester'd  from  the  walks  of  men, 
No  gloomy  miners  trace  the  yellow  vein  : 
No  marbles  wait,  in  column'd  plies  to  rise, 
No  gems,  to  flash  their  lustre  on  the  skies. 
Yet  hence  Loretto's  virgin  sparkles  briglit 
In  gold  and  diamonds;  with  the  precious  weight 
Too  much  encumber'd  for  another  flight. 


} 
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Hence  Egjpt's  pyramids  their  summits  hide 
In  clouds,  vast  monuments  of  easteru  pride  ! 
Hence  the  laborious  chyniist,  from  tiie  flow'rs 
And  mountain  lierbs  extracts  the  healing  pow'rs: 
Hence  deep  philosophers  their  pupils  teach, 
Hence  lawyers  squabble,  and  hence  parsons  preach: 
Hence  epics  fire  us,  riddles  but  confuse, 
The  last  weak  effort  of  a  dying  Muse. 


THE  CIVth  PSALM. 


Arise,  my  soul,  in  hailow'd  lays  ! 
Arise,  the  Ring  of  Heav'n  to  praise! 

My  God  !  thy  glories  shine 
In  never-fading  beauty  bright : 
How  art  Thou  rob'd  in  radiant  light, 

And  majesty  divine ! 

He,  as  a  curtain,  stretch'd  on  high 
The  vast  cerulean  canopy, 

x4nd  gave  with  fires  to  glow 
'Twas  He,  tremendous  potentate, 
Built  on  the  waves  his  hall  of  state, 

Wide  as  the  waters  flow. 

He  walks  upon  the  wings  of  wind. 
And  leaves  the  rapid  storms  behind  : 

Their  monarch's  awful  will 
Seraphs  await  in  dread  suspense  ; 
And,  swifter  than  the  lightning's  glance, 

His  mighty  word  fulfil. 
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Earth's  base  He  deoply  laid,  to  boar 
The  shocks  of  elemental  war, 

While  time  itself  shall  Kist  j 
He  bade  to  move  the  vast  iirofouiid, 
And  o'er  the  solid  maf^s  around 

A  liquid  mantle  cast. 

At  Thy  rebuke  the  tides  recede, 
Each  growing  hill  upheaves  its  head, 

f'rom  the  deep  gulf  below  ; 
The  thunder  of  thy  voice  they  hear, 
And  to  their  caverns,  smit  with  fear, 

Precipitately  fiow. 

Now  up  the  hills  they  labouring  creep  ; 
Now  down  the  vales  tumultuous  sweep  ; 

For  such  is  thy  command  : 
Tlieir  tyrant  rage  thy  wisdom  bounds, 
Lest,  madly  rushing  o'er  their  mounds, 

They  whelm  the  ruin'd  land. 

He  feeds  with  springs  the  lucid  rills, 
That,  tinkling  down  the  shrubby  hills, 

In  wild  meanders  rove, 
Where  beasts  to  cool  their  thirst  repair, 
Where  sing  the  choristers  of  air 

Within  the'  umbrageous  grove. 

He  bids  the  clouds  their  treasures  shed. 
On  the  bleak  mountain's  singed  head  ; — 

Reviving  meadows  smile ; 
Hence,  earth  exuberant  herbage  pours 
For  lowing  herds  j  hence  genial  stores. 

To  bless  the  tiller's  toil. 
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The  vines  with  purple  clusters  glow, 
And,  sweird  with  nobler  juices,  flow. 

The  drooping  heart  to  cheer ; 
See  vats  with  olive  tides  abound, 
See  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown'd, 

Frail  Nature  to  repair. 

He  bids  the  spiry  firs  arise, 

Tiie  cedar  vigorous  pieice  the  skies 

From  Lebanon's  chill  brow  j 
Fearless,  amid  conflicting  storms, 
The  towering  stork  his  cradle  forms 

High  on  the  sounding  bough. 

Each  creature  knows  his  safe  abode. 
And  treads  the  path  assign'd  by  God ; 

Far  in  tiie  western  skies 
The  punctual  sun,  at  evening  hour, 
6inks  in  the  sea  ;  with  feeble  pow'r 

The  m.oon  his  place  supplies. 

ijiit  when  the  sable  hand  of  night 
Has  quench'd  the  sickly  rays  of  light, 

Fierce  through  the  devious  wood 
The  lion,  gaunt  with  hunger,  scours: 
The  desert  trembles  as  he  roars 

Invoking  heav'n  for  food. 

But  soon  a?  springs  the  roseate  dawn 
To  gild  with  light  the  verdant  lawn, 

The  growling  monsters  fly; 
Heav'n-taught,  they  shun  the  ways  of  men, 
And,  slretch'd  along  the'  ensanguiu'd  den, 

In  horrid  slumbers  lie. 
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Renew'd  with  sleep  tJie  labourer  spies 
The  blushes  of  the  morning  skies  ; 

New  toil  to  rest  succeeds, 
Till  the  departing  beams  refuse 
Their  kindly  warmth,  and  evening  dews 

Impearl  the  flowery  meads. 

Thy  wisdom,  Lord  !  the  land  displays. 
Thy  pow'r  informs  the  spacious  seas 

With  vivifying  soul ; 
There  whales  enormous  stem  the  main, 
Who,  kings  of  the  tempestuous  reign, 

In  awkward  gambols  roll. 

'Tis  there  the  pilot,  o'er  the  tides, 
Secure  the  tilting  vessel  guides  : 

The  scaly  tribes,  that  move 
In  myriads  through  the  watry  waste, 
Thy  gracious  providence  attest, 

Thy  kind,  paternal  love. 

To  Thee  they  raise  the'  imploring  eye, 
From  Thee  expect  a  sure  supply  ; 

In  Thy  sustaining  breath 
They  live  : — Thy  face  but  turn  away ; 
They  die  : — Thou  will'st ;  the  quickening  clay 

Instinctive  springs  from  death  ^ 

*  The  only  copy  which  has  been  met  with,  of  Mr.  Hoyland's 
poems  and  translations  published  in  1763,  leaves  this  excellent 
version  inipertect,  from  wanting  a  leaf.  The  Strawberry  Hill 
ediiion,  printed  in  1769,  contains,  no  more  th;ui  the  first  five 
poems.    The  Ode  at  p.  9  was  pubhsLed  at  Edinburgh  in  178?. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

BY 

3IR.JERNJNGHAM, 

TO   THE   THIRD    EDITION,   IN    1783. 


The  public  having  already  set  its  seal  of  approba- 
tion  to  the  following  Poems,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  some  little  pieces  are  added  to  the  present 
edition,  and  that  one  poem,  entitled  the  *  Heathen 
Sv>tem,'  is  omitted,  in  deference  to  the  intention 
of  the  Author :  the  following  lines,  however,  are 
too  beautiful  not  to  claim  an  exemption : 

*  If  in  the  web  of  life  entwin'd 

Some  mingled  threads  of  love  we  find, 

O  let  unskiL^iil  hands  forbear,  ^ 

Lest  with  rude  touch  the  work  they  tear,     > 

And  wound  some  kindred  virtue  there!'       } 


ELEGIES  AND  EPITAPHS. 


ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

The  Chapel-Bell,  with  hollow  mournful  sound, 
Av.akes  the  Fellows,  slumbering  o'er  their  tires ; 

Rous'd  by  the'  'customed  note,  each  stares  around, 
And  sullen  from  the'  unfinish'd  pipe  retires. 

Now  from  the  Common-HaU's  restriction  free, 
The  sot's  full  bottles  in  quick  order  move, 

M'liile  gayer  coxcombs  sip  their  amorous  tea, 
And  barbers'  daughters  soothe  with  tales  of  lore. 

Through  the  still  courts  a  solemn  silence  reigns, 
Save  where,  the  broken  battlements  among, 

rhe  East  wind  murmurs  through  the  shatter'd  panes. 
And  hoarser  ravens  croak  their  evening-song. 

\^  here  groan  yon  shelves  beneath  their  learned 
weight, 

Heap  piled  on  heap,  and  row  succeeding  rows, 
hi  peaceful  pomp,  and  undisturb'd  retreat, 

rUe  labours  of  oup  ancestors  repose. 
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No  longer  sunk  in  ceaseless  fruitless  toil,      f  pore ; 

The  half-starv'd  student  o'er  their  leaves  shall 
For  them  no  longer  blaze  the  midnight  oil, 

Their  sun  is  set,  and  siuks  to  rise  no  more  : 

For  them  no  more  shall  booksellers  contend, 
Or  rubric  posts  their  matchless  worth  proclaim  : 

Beneath  their  weight  no  more  the  pre&s  shall  bend. 
While  common-sense  stands  wondering  at  their 
fame. 

Oft  did  the  Classics  mourn  their  critic  rage. 
While  still  they  found  each  meaning  but  the  true; 

Oft  did  they  heap  with  notes  poor  Ovid's  page, 
And  give  to  Vngil  words  he  never  knew  : 

Yet  ere  the  partial  voice  of  critic-scorn 

Condemn  their  memory,  or  their  toils  deride, 

Say,  have  not  we  had  equal  cause  to  moinn 
A  waste  of  words,  and  learning  ill  applied  ? 


Can  none  remember  ? — Yes,  I  know  all  can — 
When  readings  against  different  readings  jarr'd, 

While  Bentley  led  the  stern  scholastic  van. 
And  new  editions  with  the  old  ones  warr'd. — 

Nor  ye,  who  lightly  o'er  each  work  proceed. 
Unmindful  of  the  graver  moral  part, 

Contemn  these  works,  if  as  you  run,  and  read. 
You  find  no  trophies  of  the'  engraver's  art. 

Can  Bartolozzi's  all-enrapturing  pow'r 
To  heavy  works  the  stamp  of  merit  give? 

Could  Grignion's  art  protract  oblivion's  hour, 
Or  bid  the  epic  rage  of  Blackmore  live  ? 


( 
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In  this  lone  nook,  \f  ith  learned  dust  bestrewed, 
Where  frequent  cobwebs  kindly  form  a  shade, 

^i>me  wondrous  legend,  till'd  with  death  and  blood, 
Some  monkbh  history,  perhaps  is  laid  ; 

AVith  store  of  barbarous  Latin  at  command, 
Thousrh  arni'd  with  puns,  and  jingling  quibble's 
might, 

Vet  could  not  these  soothe  Time's  remorseless  hand, 
Or  save  their  laboins  from  eternal  night. 

Full  many  an  Elegy  has  mourn'd  its  fate. 

Beneath  some  pasty  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd  j 

Full  many  an  Ode  has  soar'd  in  lofty  state, 
Fix'd  to  a  kite,  and  quivering  in  the  wind. 

Here  too  perhaps,  neglected  now,  may  lie 
The  rude  memorial  of  some  ancient  song. 

Whose  martial  strains,  and  rugged  minstrelsy. 
Once  wak'd  to  rapture  every  listening  throng. 

To  trace  fair  Science  through  each  wildering  course, 
With  new  ideas  to  enlarge  the  mind. 

With  useful  lessons  drawn  from  classic  source. 
At  once  to  polish,  and  instruct  mankind ; 

Tiieir  times  forbade  :  nor  yet  alone  repress'd 
Their  opening  fancy  ;  but  alike  confin'd 

The  senseless  ribaldry,  the  scurvy  jest, 
And  each  low  triumph  of  the  vulgar  mind. 

— Their  humbler  science  never  soar'd  so  far. 
In  studious  trifles  pleasd  to  waste  their  time, 

Or  wage  with  common-sense  eternal  war, 
In  never-ending  clink  of  monkish  rhyme. 
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Yet  were  they  not  averse  to  noisy  fame, 
Or  shrank  reluctant  tioin  her  ruder  blast, 

But  still  aspir'd  to  raise  their  sinking  name, 
And  fondly  hop'd  that  name  might  ever  last. 

Hence  each  proud  volume,  to  the  wondering  eye, 
Rivals  the  gaudy  glare  of  Tyrrel's  *  urn  ; 

Where  ships, wigs,  Fame,  and  Neptune,  blended  lie, 
And  weeping  cherubs  for  their  bodies  mourn. 

For  who  with  rhymes  e'er  rack'd  his  weary  brain, 
Or  spent  in  search  of  epithets  his  days, 

But  from  his  lengthen'd  labours  hop'd  to  gain 
Some  present  profit,  or  some  future  praise  ? 

Though  folly's  self  inspire  each  dead-born  strain, 
Still  flattery  prompts  some  blockhead  to  com- 
mend ; 

Perhaps  e'en  Timon  hath  not  toil'd  in  vain,  1 

Perhaps  e'en  Timon  hath  as  dull  a  friend.  - 

For  thee,whose  Muse  with  many  an  uncouth  rhyme 
Dost  in  these  lines  neglected  worth  bewail, 

If  chance  (unknowing  how  to  kill  the  time) 
Some  kindred  idler  should  inquire  thy  tale ; 

Haply  some  ancient  Fellow  may  reply — 

'  Oft  have  I  seen  him,  from  the  dawn  of  day, 

E'en  till  the  western  sun  went  down  the  sky. 
Lounging  his  lazy,  listless  hoHrs  away  : 

*  Each  mora,  he  sotight  the  cloister's  cool  retreat ; 

At  noon,  at  Tom's  he  caught  the  daily  lie. 
Or  from  his  window  looking  o'er  the  street. 

Would  gaze  upon  tlie  travellers  passing  by ; 

'  Vice  Admiral  Tyrrel's  monument,  in  Westminster-Abbey. 
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At  night,  encircled  with  a  kindred  band, 
In  smoke  and  ale  roU'd  their  dull  lives  away  ; 
True  as  the  College-clock's  unvarying  hand, 
Each  morrow  was  the  echo  of  to-day. 

'  Thus  free  from  cares  and  children,  noise  and  wife, 
Pass'd  his  smooth  moments  ;  till,  by  fate's  com- 

A  lethargy  assail'd  his  harmless  life,  [mand, 

And  check'd  his  course,  and  shook  his  loitering 
sand. 

*  Where  Merton's  towers  in  Gothic  grandeur  rise, 
And  shed  around  each  soph  a  deeper  gloom, 

Beneath  the  centre-aisle  interr'd  he  lies, 

With  tliese  few  lines  engrav'd  upon  his  tomb  :' — 
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Of  vice,  or  virtue  void ;  here  rests  a  man, 

By  prudence  taught  each  rude  excess  to  shun  ; 

Nor  love  nor  pity  marr'd  his  sober  plan, 

And  Dullness  claim'd  him  for  her  favourite  son. 

By  no  eccentric  passion  led  astray, 

Not  rash  to  blame,  nor  eager  to  commend, 

C  rtlmly  through  life  he  steer'd  his  quiet  way. 
Nor  made  an  enemy,  nor  gain'd  a  friend. 

Seek  not  his  faults — his  merits — to  explore, 
But  quickly  drop  this  uninstructive  tale  : 

His  woiks — his  faults — his  merits — are  no  more, 
Sunk  in  the  gloom  of  dark  oblivion's  veil. 
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ABSENCE, 


The  gairish  sunbeams  slowly  fade  away, 

The  dew-drop  hangs  upon  the  moistened  rose, 

Soft  twilight  thinly  spreads  her  mantle  grey, 
And  brings  to  patient  poverty  repose. 

But  not  on  me  the  night's  still  shades  bestow 
Peace  or  repose ;  while,  banish'd  from  thy  sight, 

I  brood  in  sileiice  o'er  my  secret  woe,  [night. 

And  count  the  day's  slow  hours,  and  live-long 

But  thou,  for  whose  dear  sake  unheard  I  grieve, 
Say,  does  ray  Delia  deign  one  thought  on  me? 

That  gentle  softness  sure  could  ne'er  deceive 
The  faithful  heart,  that  throbs  alone  for  thee. — 

No,  my  soul's  treasure,  thou  art  good  as  fair! 

Forget,  forgive  thy  lover's  frantic  fear ; 
Who  doats,  adores  thee, — yet,  with  jealous  care. 

Starts !  and  beholds  some  happier  rival  near. 

O,  dearer  far  than  fortune,  fame,  or  friends, 
Dearer  than  life,  than  health,  than  liberty  j 

ReHect,  that  on  thy  will  alone  depends 
All  of  my  future  bliss  or  misery. 

Believe  these  heartfelt  sighs,  these  speaking  tear#. 
Pity  the  pangs  of  maddening  jealousy  ; 

And  think,  ah  think !  who  never  felt  these  fears 
Has  never  lov'd — or  never  lov'd  like  me. 
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pj'.n  oh  !  my  Delia,  wiii  thy  tender  care 
Dispel  each  doubt  that  clouds  my  anxious  mind? 

S  ;y,  will  my  Delia's  lips  aijain  declare. 
That  she  is  ever  co::stant,  ever  kina  ? 

Yes,  yes,  they  will : — E'en  now,  with  kind  concern, 
She  chides  the  slow-pac'd  loitering  houis  away, 

And  gently  blames  her  lover's  slow  return, 
And  looks,  and  waits,  and  wondejs  at  his  stay. 

Eacii  air-fonn'd  spectre  anxious  absence  drew, 
Vv'hen  fondly  musing  on  thy  heavenly  charms  j 

Malicious  fancy  to  my  tortur'd  view 
Gave  those  aweet  beauties  to  another's ; 


One  smile  fiom  thee  shall  give  them  to  the 

wind  : — 

My  raptur'd  heart,  from  storms  of  passion  free, 
Again  adore  thee,  lovely,  good,  and  kind, 

Nor  own  another  wish,  when  bless'd  with  thee. 


THE  DEBTOR, 


Children  of  Affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  pray'r  ; 

O  iiaste,  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom  ! 
Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  ! 

Unus'd  Compassion's  tribute  to  demand, 
With  clamorous  din  wake  Charity's  dull  ear, 

Wruag  the  slow  aid  from  Pity's  loitering  hand, 
Weave  the  feign'd  tale,  or  drop  the  ready  tear  : 
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Far  different  thoughts  employ'd  my  early  hours, 
To  views  of  bliss,  to  scenes  of  affluence  born ; 

The  hand  of  pleasure  strew'd  my  path  with  How'rs, 
And  every  blessing  hail'd  ray  youthful  morn. 

But  ah,  how  quick  the  change!— the    morning 
gleam, 

That  cheer'd  my  fancy  with  her  magic  ray, 
Fled  like  the  gairish  pageant  of  a  dream. 

And  sorrow  clos'd  the  evening  of  my  day. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  human  bliss  below  ! 

Fond  hope  awhile  the  trembling  floweret  rears  j 
Till  unforeseen  descends  the  blight  of  woe. 

And  withers  in  an  hour  the  pride  of  years. 

In  evil  hour,  to  specious  wiles  a  prey, 

I  trusted  : — (who  from  faults  is  always  free  r) 

And  the  short  progress  of  one  fatal  day 

Was  all  the  space  'twixt  wealth  and  poverty. 

Where  could  I  seek  for  comfort,  or  for  aid  ? 

To  whom  the  ruins  of  my  state  commend? 
Left  to  myself,  abandon'd,  and  betray'd, 

Too  late  I  found,  the  wretched  have  no  friend ! 

E'en  he  amid  the  rest,  the  favour'd  youth, 
Whose  vows  had  met  the  tenderest  warm  return, 

Forgot  his  oaths  of  constancy  and  truth. 
And  left  my  child  in  solitude  to  mourn. 

Pity  in  vain  stretch'd  forth  her  feeble  hand 
To  guard  the  sacred  wreaths  that  Hymen  wove, 

While  pale-eyed  Avarice,  from  his  sordid  stand, 
Scowl'd  o'er  the  ruins  of  neglected  love. 
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Though  deeply  hurt,  yet,  sway'd  by  decent  pride, 
Slie  liush'd  her  sorrows  with  becoming  art, 

And  faiutly  strove  with  sickly  smiles  to  hide 
The  canker-worm  that  prey'd  upon  her  heart. 

Nor  biam'd  his  cruelty — nor  wish'd  to  hate 

Whom  once  she  lov'd — but  pitied,  and  forgave  : 

Then  unrepining  yielded  to  her  fate, 
And  sunk  in  silent  anguish  to  the  grave. 

Children  of  affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  pray'r! 

O  haste,  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom  ; 
Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  I 


EPITAPH. 

Ye  chosen  few  of  soft-eyed  Pity's  train. 
Whose  sympathetic  tears  unbidden  flow 

Whose  hearts  re-echo  to  each  plaintive  strain, 
And  droop  beneath  the  weight  of  others'  woe, 

Approach  with  reverence  this  sacred  place  : 
Check  not  the  sigh,  nor  stop  the  trickling  tear  j 

The  trickling  tear  will  not  your  cheeks  disgrace, 
For  sweet  Louisa's  angel-form  lies  here. 
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THE 

CHELSEA  PENSIONLIL 

Beneath  that  mouldering  turret's  gloomy  shade, 
Where  yonder  pines  their  wide-spread  branches 
wave, 

A  gallant  Veteran  rests  his  weary  head. 

And  with  him  sleep  his  sorrows  in  the  grave. 

No  breathing  art  adorns  the  sacred  ground, 
Points  the  tall  spire,  or  bids  the  trophy  rise; 

A  scanty  turf,  with  twisted  osier  bound, 

Scarce  marks  the  spot  where  buried  honour  lies. 

Ah  !  what  avails  him,  that  in  youth's  gay  prime 
Each  unremitting  toil  of  war  he  bore, 

Each  sickly  change  of  every  varying  clime, 
From  Europe's  strand  to  Asia's  sultry  shore  ? 

How  short  the  gloiy  of  the  poor  man's  deeds! 

How  slight  the  fame  he  fondly  thinks  his  own! 
In  vain  he  triumphs,  Or  in  vain  he  bleeds, 

Alike  unwept,  unpitied,  and  unknown. 

Yet  though  no  plumed  steeds,  no  sable  car, 
Call  forth  the  hireling's  mercenary  tear, 

No  blazon'd  banners  streaming  from  afar 
Flaunt  their  vain  honours  o'er  thine  bumble  bier; 
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\ct  on  the  mar£[in  of  the  path-worn  green, 
Near  the  lov'd  spot  wliere  thy  cold  relics  rest, 

F;iir  Virtue's  angel-form  shall  oft  be  seen 
To  bid  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast. 

Tiie  thoughtless  many,  the  misjudging  crowd, 
Whose  glance  scarce  beams  beyond  the  present 

May  idolize  the  follies  of  the  proud,  [hour, 

Or  bend  submissive  at  the  shrine  of  pow'r  j 

But  wit!)  the  chosen  band,  the  manly  few. 
Whose  sober  approbation  far  outweighs. 

In  reason's  scale,  the  clamorous  fickle  crew, 
And  the  vain  tumult  of  their  fleeting  praise — 

— (Scorning  the  pageantry  of  pomp  and  place) 
Their  hearts  shall  pay  the  tributary  sigh 

To  tliat  poor  virtue,  from  whose  humble  base 
Tower'd  the  proud  columns  that  insult  the  sky. 

Though  she,  whose  beauty's  all-enchanting  pow'r 
Could  every  sterner  care  of  life  beguile,     [hour, 

Whose  charms  could  soothe  reflection's  sickening 
Or  bid  the  cheerless  brow  of  sorrow  smile; 

Far  from  these  dreary  scenes  for  ever  torn. 
No  more  shall  animate  each  rapturous  strain, 

Now  sweetly  smiling,  now  with  looks  of  scorn, 
Hiding  her  bear^  that  sunk  at  giving  pain  : 

Yet  when  emerging  from  the  giddy  throng. 
When  every  eye  but  mine  is  seal'd  in  rest, 

pensive  I  walk  these  time-mark'd  walls  among, 
And  kiss  the    hallow'd  ground  her  footsteps 
press'd ; 
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Here  while  the  scenes  of  former  bliss  arise, 
(Sad  source  from  whence  these  tears  of  anguish 
flow) 

Far  from  the  sneering  fool,  or  censuring  wise, 
I  nurse  in  solitude  the  seeds  of  woe 

• Deaf  to  the  voice  of  pleasure,  or  of  fame, 

Yet  not  from  pity's  milder  influence  free  ; 

E'en  then  not  unregardful  of  thy  name. 
This  aching  breast  shall  heave  one  sigh  for  thee. 


SONGS. 


AYLESBURY  RACES. 

A  BALLAD. 

O  George  ',  I've  been,  I'll  tell  yon  where, 
But  first  prepare  yourself  for  raptures  ; 

To  paint  this  charming,  heavenly  fair, 
And  paint  her  well,  would  ask  whole  chapters. 

Fine  creatures  I've  view'd  many  a  one, 
With  lovely  shapes,  and  angel  faces. 

But  I  have  seen  them  all  outdone, 
By  this  sweet  maid,  at  Aylesbury  Races. 

Lords,  commoners,  alike  she  rules. 
Takes  all  who  view  her  by  surprise, 

Makes  e'en  the  wisest  look  like  fools. 
Nay  more,  makes  fox-hunters  look  wise. 

Her  shape — 'tis  elegance  and  ease, 
Unspoil'd  by  art,  or  modern  dress, 

But  gently  tapering  by  degrees, 
And  finely,  beautifully  less. 

^  George  Ellis,  Esq.  is  probably  here  addressed. 
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Her  foot — it  was  so  wondrous  sraaK, 
So  thin,  so  round,  so  slim,  so  neat, 

The  buckle  fairly  hid  it  all. 

And  seem'd  to  sink  it  with  the  weight. 

And  just  above  the  spangled  shoe, 
Where  many  an  eye  did  often  glance. 

Sweetly  retiring  from  the  view, 
And  seen  by  stealth,  and  seen  by  chance ; 

Two  slender  ankles  peeping  out. 
Stood  like  Love's  heralds,  to  declare 

That  all,  within  the  petticoat. 

Was  firm,  and  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

And  then  she  dances — better  far 

Than  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  can  tell  j 
Nor  Heinel,  Banti,  or  Guimar, 

E'er  mov'd  so  gracefully,  so  well. 

So  easy  glide  her  beauteous  limbs, 

True  as  the  echo  to  the  sound, 
She  seems,  as  through  the  dance  she  skims, 

To  tread  on  air,  and  scorn  the  ground. 

And  there  is  lightning  in  her  eye, 
One  glance  alone  might  well  inspire 

The  clay-cold  breast  of  apathy. 
Or  bid  the  frozen  heart  catch  fire. 

And  zephyr  on  her  lovely  lips 

Has  shed  his  choicest,  sweetest  roses, 

4nd  there  his  heavenly  nectar  sips. 
Ami  there  in  breathing  sweets  reposes. 
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\r;a  there's  such  music  when  she  speaks, 
\  oil  may  believe  me,  when  I  tell  ye, 

['cl  rather  liear  her,  than  the  squeaks 
Or  far-famd  squalls  of  Gabrielli. 

find  sparkling  wit,  and  steady  sense, 

In  that  fair  form  with  beauty  vie, 
But  tin^'d  with  virgin  diffidence, 

And  the  soft  blush  of  modesty. 

Had  I  the  treasures  of  the  world, 
All  the  sun  views,  or  the  seas  borrow, 

Else  may  I  to  the  devil  be  hurl'd) 
I'd  lay  them  at  her  feet  to-morrow. 

But  as  we  bards  reap  only  bays, 

Nor  much  of  that,  though  nought  grows  on  it, 
['11  beat  my  brains  to  sound  her  praise, 

And  hammer  them  into  a  sonnet. 

4nd  if  she  deign  one  charming  smile, 
The  bless'd  reward  of  all  my  labours, 

I'll  never  grudge  my  pains,  or  toil, 
But  pity  the  dull  'squires,  my  neighbours. 
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TO  MISS  H  **  I.  **  D. 

Had  I  the  tieasuves  of  tlie  East, 

The  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
A  million  of  ronpees  at  least 

I'd  send  to  lovely  Marianne  ; 

Of  pearls  and  rubies  of  vast  size 

I'd  lay  an  olfering  at  her  feet, 
And  diamonds,  sparkling  as  her  eyes, 

Should  help  to  make  the  gift  complete. 

But  presents  of  such  cost,  my  Fair,  J 

I  ne'er  can  make,  nor  would  you  heed  them,     ij 

Such  baubles  are  beneath  your  care. 

For  charms  like  your's  can  never  need  them : 

Bu*^  poetry  you  love,  and  I 

(For  easily  my  Muse  produces) 
Can  verse  at  your  command  supply. 

And  tell  its  value  and  its  uses. 

Not  gorgeous  stzmdards  now  grown  shabby, 
That  Conquest  to  her  minions  gave, 

Not  all  the  tie-wigs  in  the  Abbey  ' 
Whose  marble  curls  for  ages  wave, 

1  Westa)iuster-Abbev. 
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Nor  victories  gain'd  where  heroes  bled 
Nor  patents  which  those  deeds  reliearse, 

Diffuse  sucli  glories  o'er  the  dead, 
As  can  tiie  magic  power  of  verse  : 

Though  now  the  fairest  of  the  Fair, 

With  every  charm  of  face  and  mien, 
You  drive  each  rival  to  despair. 

And  look  and  move  like  Beauty's  queen  ; 

Yet  if  the  Nine  their  aid  withhold, 

With  you  your  graces  all  must  fade, 
Nor  future  ages  ere  be  told 

How  H  **  1  **  d  danc'd,  or  sung,  or  play'd. 

Percy  and  Douglas  of  the  north — 
More  of  More-Hall,  who  slew  the  Dragon — 

Had  not  old  ballads  sung  their  worth, 

What  now  would  they  have  had  to  brag  on? 

Bards  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

Can  put  a  hero  upon  dry  lands, 
Thus  by  Mac  Pherson's  dread  decree 

Rose  great  Fingal  to  grace  the  highlands. 

The  Muse's  favourites  never  die  ; 

'Twas  hence  (so  mighty  are  her  boons) 
Saint  George  ascended  to  the  sky, 

From  a  poor  Captain  of  Dragoons  ^ 

5  George  of  Cappadocia,  before  he  became  a  Saint,  nas  a 
Captain,  or,  as  so:r.e  say,  a  Colonel  of  horse. 
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Thus  still  survives  in  ancient  stories 

The  valiant  Guy,  once  Warwick's  master. 

And  Valentine's  and  Orson's  glories 
Cloud  those  of  Pollux  and  of  Castor. 
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Indeed,  my  Ctelia,  'tis  in  vain; 
Away  with  this  coquettish  art, 

These  fro  ward  looks,  thrs  forc'd  disdain, 
Believe  me  you  mistake  your  part: 
'Tis  kindness  now  alone  can  move, 
Can  guide  the  wandering  shaft  of  Love,, 

And  fix  it  in  the  youthful  heart. 

Time  was  indeed,  a  scornful  Beauty 
('Tvvas  then  the  mode,  or  history  lies) 

"Was  courted  with  obsequious  duty, 

Was  won  with  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sighs 
Love  now  by  other  maxims  rules; 
The  god  who  made  our  fathers  fools 

But  serves  to  make  their  otispring  wise. 

Yet  though  you've  lost  the  power  of  teasing, 
Let  no  regrets  perplex  yoar  mind, 

You  still  retain  the  gift  of  pleasing, 
And  that's  a  better  art  you'll  find  : 
Suppose  then  that  I  said  and  swore 
Whate'er  eacii  puppy  vow'd  before, 

And  own  at  once  you  will  be  kind. 
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Nor  talk  of  constancy  and  truth, 

Eternal  tiames,  and  such  droll  fancies; 

'Tis  like  perpetual  health  and  youth, 
And  only  met  with  in  romances: 
While  pleasure  courts  us,  let's  be  gay, 
Nor  think  about  a  future  day, 

Care  of  itself  too  fast  advances. 

As  the  world  changes  we  must  change, 

'Tis  all  a  farce,  'tis  all  a  jest ; 
Then  if 'tis  now  the  mode  to  range, 

Why  should  the  thought  disturb  our  rest  ? 

Heroic  love  has  flown  away. 

Fine  sentiments  have  had  their  day : 
Who  knows  but  all  is  for  the  best? 
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Prithee,  sweet  fair  one  !  why  so  coy  ? 

Hence  with  that  frown  of  cold  disdain  : 
Beauty  like  thine  was  formM  for  joy. 

And  mirth  and  gentleness  should  fill  thy  train  ; 

Let  meaner  Beauties  study  to  give  pain, 
'Tis  nobler  far  to  build  than  to  destroy. 

Tune  then  thy  heart  to  gentle  Love, 
With  smiles  my  fondest  vows  receive, 

Each  anxious  care  shall  far  remove, 
To  love  and  mutual  joys  alone  we'll  live — 
Joys  only  heavenly  charms  like  thine  can  give, 

Joys  only  constant  hearts  like  mine  can  prove. 
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Hither  ye  sighinj?  lovers,  ye  fond  swains, 
Who  chant  in  piteous,  sentimental  strains, 

Of  slighted  vows,  and  female  perjuries  : — 
Hence  with  your  sighs,  your  unavailing  tears, 
Your  jealous  pangs,  vain  doubts,  and  groundless 
fears ; 

Who  hear  you — sconi ;  who  pity  you — despise. 

For  howsoe'er  disguis'd  by  fraud,  or  art. 
Mere  mortal,  giddy  creatures,  still  at  heart. 

Women  admire,  caress,  the  bold,  the  brave ; 
But  whine,  and  fawn,  and  cringe, — though  for  an 

hour — 
The  haughty  goddesses  exert  their  pow'r, 

And  spurn  with  insolence  the  kneeUng  slave. 

Then  when  the  common  rant  of  flames  and  darts, 
And  wounds,  and  torments,  racks,  and  bleeding 
hearts  ; 

When  these  are  calmly  heard,  or  fail  to  move  ; 
With  eager  ardour  clasp  her  tempting  charms, 
The  smiling  fair  will  melt  into  your  arms, 

Crown  all  your  toils,  and  grant  you  love  for  love. 
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TO . 

If  in  that  breast,  so  2:ood,  so  pure, 

Compassion  ever  lov'd  to  dwell, 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure, 

The  cause — I  must  not — dare  not  tell. 

The  grief  that  on  ray  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue, 
I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days, 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  ions:. 
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Cease  to  blame  my  melancholy. 
Though  with  sighs  and  fo!de<l  arms 
I  muse  in  silence  on  her  charms ; 

Censure  not 1  know  'tis  folly. 

Yet,  these  mournful  thoughts  possessing 
Such  delights  I  tind  ui  ^iv^f^ 
That,  could  Heaven  afford  relief, 

My  fond  heart  would  scorn  the  blessing 
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THE 

DUKE  OF  BENEVENTO. 

A  TALE. 

I  HATE  a  prologue  to  a  story 
Worse  than  the  tuning  of  fiddle, 

Squeaking  and  dinning : 
Hang  order  and  connection, 
I  love  to  dash  into  the  middle ; 

Exclusive  of  the  fame  and  glory, 
There  is  a  comfort  on  reflection 

To  think  you've  done  with  the  beginning. 

And  so,  at  supper  one  line  night, 

Hearing  a  cry  of '  Alia,  Alia,' 
The  Prince  was  damnably  confounded. 

And  in  a  fright ; 
But  more  so,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
By  fifty  Turks,  and  at  their  head  the  fierce  Abdalla. 

And  then  he  look'd  a  little  grave 
To  find  himself  become  a  slave, 
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And  thought  the  Corsair  rather  in  a  hurry, 
Out  of  all  rules, 
To  make  the  Duke  of  Benevento  cnrry 
And  take  care  of  his  mules: 
But  as  'twas  vain  to  make  a  riot, 
"Without  grimace, 
Or  a  wry  face, 
He  gave  a  shrug,  and  rub'd  his  mules  in  quiet. 

Now  'twould  have  been  great  sport 

To  all  the  puppies  of  the  court, 
To  view  these  changes  and  disasters ; 

But  their  enjoyments 
Were  damp'd  by  certain  slovenly  employments, 
Not  more  amusing  than  their  master's. 

But  who  can  paint  his  grief, 
Who  can  describe  the  transports  of  his  sorrow. 
When  he  beheld  Alraida's  charms 
Conducted  to  Abdalla's  arms, 

And  saw  no  prospect  of  relief: 
But  that  the  blooming  maid. 
By  cruel  destiny  betray'd. 
Must  no  more  triumph  in  that  name  to-morrow  ? 

Not  understanding  what  he  said, 
Seeing  him  caper  like  an  antic, 
And  tear  his  hair  and  beat  his  head. 
The  eunuch  wisely  judg'd  him  to  be  frantic. 
But  she,  the  lovely  cause  of  all  his  care, 
Darting  a  look  to  his  enraptur'd  soul, 
Might  soften  e'en  the  madness  of  despair, 
Bade  him  his  weak  unmanly  rage  control, 
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Each  favouring  opportunity  improve  ;     [love. 
And  bade  him  dare  to  hope,  and  bade  him  dare  to 

The  Corsair,  in  a  transport  of  surprise, 
When  he  beheld  Almida's  sparkling  eyes, 

Her  faultless  figure,  her  majestic  air. 
The  graceful  ringlets  of  her  auburn  hair, 

That  twin'd  in  many  a  fold  to  deck, 

Not  liiile,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  neck; 

The  various  charms  her  flowing  robe  reveal'd, 

While  fancy  whisper'd  to  his  throbbing  heart 

Each  nameless  beauty,  that  well-judging  art, 

To  fix  the  roving  mind,  had  carefully  conceal'd : 

*  O  Mahomet !  I  thank  thee,  (he  exclaim'd) 

That  to  thy  servant  thou  hast  given 

This  bright  inhabitant  of  heaven  ; 
To  gild  the  progress  of  his  life  below, 

For  him  this  beauteous  Houri  fram'd  ; 
Enjoyment  I  have  known,  but  never  lov'd  till  now.' 

Then  with  a  smile 
Might  ev'n  a  Stoic's  heart  beguile, 
The  fair  one  with  a  little  flattery 
To  his  charm'd  ears  address'd  her  battery : 

*  Still  may  my  Lord  (said  she)  approve 
The  happy  object  of  his  love. 

Then  when  Almida  sues. 
Let  not  Abdallas  heart  her  first  request  refuse  : 
Deign  to  suspend  but  for  three  days 
The  progress  of  your  amorous  flame, 
And  to  console  my  heart  for  these  delays, 
Grant  me  two  small  requests  that  I  shall  name. 
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*  The  first  is  to  desire, 
If  you  incline, 
Five  hundred  lashes  for  two  friends  of  mine, 
And  just  as  many  for  a  Friar  ; 
The  next  a  litter,  and  two  mules, 
The  heavy  hours  of  absence  to  amuse, 
Besides  a  Muleteer  that  I  shall  choose, 
At  my  disposal,  subject  to  my  rules. 

So  said,  the  culprit  knaves  appear, 
Upon  each  rascal's  pamper'd  hide 
The  stripes  are  in  due  form  applied ; 
Which  done,  she  chose. 
You  may  suppose, 
Her  lover  for  her  Muleteer. 

Tlten  with  a  voice  sweet  as  an  angel's  song, 

While  Tancred  with  attentive  ear 

In  silent  rapture  stoop'd  to  hear. 

The  beauteous  maid  the  siieqce  broke, 

Conviction  follow'd  as  she  spoke, 
And  truth  and  soft  persuasion  dwelt  on  her  en- 
chanting tongue  : 

*  With  grief  those  scenes  unwilling  I  disclose, 
Whence  every  error,  each  misfortune  rose  : 
When  pleasures,  of  the  lowest,  meanest  kind, 
Unnerv'd  your  feeble  frame,  and  check'd  the  pro- 
gress of  your  mind, 
In  vain  your  people's  curses,  or  their  tears, 
Your  heart  assail'd; 
Two  flattering  knaves  had  charm'd  your  ears. 
And  Raymond  vainly  couusel'd,  or  as  vainly  rail'd : 
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*  He  was  your  father's  friend,  wise,  lionest,  brave, 
Him  you  displac'd, 
And  listening  to  the  malice  of  a  slave, 
The  Guardian  of  your  Crown  w^as  banish'd  and 
disgrac'd. 

'  Me  too  you  lov'd,  and  I  approv'd  the  flame, 
In  hopes  my  counsels  might  have  weight 
To  prompt  you  to  redress  the  state, 

And  save  from  infamy  your  sinking  name. 

*  But  soon  your  Confessor,  the  crafty  Priest, 
Rage,  hate,  and  malice,  rankling  in  his  breast, 

With  timorous  scruples  fiU'd  your  wavering  mind  ; 
In  vain  each  finer  feeling  strove 
To  guard  your  heart,  and  court  it  to  be  kind, 
While  haggard  superstition  triumph'd  over  love. 

'  But  Justice  still  pursues  betimes. 
E'en  now,  for  she  directs  the  hour. 
The  Priest,  and  the  vile  partners  of  his  povv^er, 

Feel  vengeance  overtake  their  crimes. 

<  The  Tinks  unnotic'd  march,  last  night's  surprise, 
The  foe  unthoi:ght  of  thundering  at  the  gale. 
At  length  have  clear'd  your  eyes, 

Their  treacherous  negligence  is  found,  is  felt,  too 

[late. 

*  No  more  of  this  nnpleasing  strain — 

If  thinking,  acting  like  a  man, 
Reform'd  by  slavery's  painful  chain. 
Virtue  within  your  breast  resume  her  reign. 
Inspire  your  thoughts,  and  guide  ycur  future  plan, 
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My  heart  will  still  be  your's :  e'en  Raymond  too 
Still  loves  his  Prince — to  him  repair, 
Confess  your  faults,  his  aid  demand, 

The  gallant  veteran  waits  but  your  command, 
To  spread  his  conquering;  banners  to  the  air, 
To  sacrifice  his  life  witii  you, 

Or  rescue  and  relieve  his  native  land. 

*  Abdalla  claims  ray  promise  in  three  days : 
Think  then  on  me. 
Danger  and  death  attend  delays, 
Be  virtuous,  be  daring,  and  be  free.' 

The  Lady's  sermon  was  a  little  long, 
Not  but  she  talk'd  both  well  and  wittily, 

And  then  she  look'd  so  prettily, 
Her  eyes  excus'd  the  freedoms  of  her  tongue. 

For  when  a  favourite  mistress  speaks, 

We  always  think  her  in  the  right, 
E'en  though  she  talks  for  days  or  weeks. 
Or  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

To  say  the  truth,  her  speech  was  rather  rough, 
But  as  she  promis'd  him  her  iieart. 
Upon  the  whole  he  took  it  in  good  part, 
And  as  he  lov'd  her,  lik'd  it  well  enough. 
So  thank'd  her  for  the  good  advice, 
And  took  his  leave ;  and  ere  he  went. 

By  way  of  conipUment, 
Call'd  her  his  guardian  angel,  his  sweet  tutor, 
And  kiss'd  her  fair  hand,  once  or  twice. 
And  swore  to  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future. 
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In  short,  it  was  so  settled  ;  the  third  night, 
By  good  luck  too  'twas  dark  as  hell, 

Taucred  with  Raymond  and  a  chosen  band 
Surprise  the  guards,  who  in  their  fright 
Make  but  a  shabby  stand, 
And  enter  at  the  gates  pell-mell. 

Meantime  Abdalla,  snug  in  bed, 
Finding  Alniida  slay  away  so  long, 
Suspecting  there  was  something  wrong, 
Look'd  out ;  and  found  his  troops  were  kill'd  or 
Himself  a  prisoner,  and  alone,  [gone, 

And  Tancred  reigning  in  his  stead. 

And  now  the  sore-back'd  scoundrels  in  a  trice 
Came  kindly  with  their  counsels  and  advice, 
Proposing  as  a  pious  work 

Just  to  impale, 
Or  stick  a  hedge-stake  through  the  tail 
Of  the  poor  Turk. 

Indignant  fury  flash'd  from  Tancred's  eye — 
'  Ye  vile  corruptors  of  my  youth, 
Ye  foes  to  honour,  honesty,  and  truth, 
Hence  from  my  sight,  nor  offer  a  reply : 
If  the  third  day 
Within  the  limits  of  this  state 
Disclose  your  stay. 
Not  e'en  Almida's  self  shall  save  you  from  yonrfate. 

*  Go,  brave  Abdalla,  to  your  native  shore  j— - 
From  sloth,  from  vice,  from  infamy, 
Your  kind  instruction  and  assistance 
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Have  haply  set  me  free  ; 
Thanks  for  yoar  visit,  pray  return  no  more, 
Let  us  be  always  friends,  but  at  a  (Ustance. 

*  And  now,  niy  better  angel,  whose  kind  care 

The  mist  of  error  from  my  sight  dispelld, 
Burst  the  vile  fetters  that  my  reason  held, 
Restor'd  fair  Wisdom's  gentle  sway, 
Guided  my  steps  to  her,  and  pointed  out  the  way^ 
Now,  while  my  people's  eager  voice, 
And  Raymond  too  confirms  my  choice, 

O  come,  my  heavenly  fair ! 
Ascend,  adorn,  and  bless  my  throne  ; 
Still  with  that  cheering  influence  preside, 
My  life,  my  future  conduct,  guide. 
Inspire  my  raptur'd  heart,  and  make  it  vii  tuous  as 
your  own.' 


THE 

COCK  AND  THE  HORSES. 

A  FA.BLE. 

TwAS  long,  ay  very  long  ago, 

But  when  or  where, 
I  don't  exactly  know, 

And  if  I  did,  perhaps  you  would  not  care 
A  Cock,  a  lazy,  listless  spark, 

Chancing  to  saunter  up  and  down. 
Much  like  a  soldier  in  a  counti7  town, 
Or  just  as  you 
Or  I  might  do 
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In  Bond-street,  or  the  Park  : 
Whether  the  Devil, 
The  author  of  all  evil, 

As  I  judge, 
Owed  him  a  grudge, 
Or  that  benighted, 
Or  otherwise  misled 
By  his  own  foolish  head, 
Howe'cr  it  was,  he  lighted 
All  in  a  barn,  'mongst  hunters,  hacks, 
And  many  a  coach-horse,  taller,  larger 
Than  a  Militia-Major's  charger; 
Greys,  chesnuts,  sorrels,  whites,  bays,  blacks, 
Not  tied,  or  fasten'd  up  to  racks, 
But  sideling,  capering  about, 
Like  chattering  dowagers  at  a  rout, 
And  round  and  round  the  creatures  danc'd, 
Snorted,  and  flung,  and  plung'd,  and  pranc'd, 
Making  the  damn'dest  noise  and  pother. 
Kicking  and  biting  one  another : 
Meantime    our  Cock  by  these  huge  beasts  sur^ 
rounded. 
And  hke  some  luckless  dog  of  a  Reviewer 
Surpris'd  by  angry  bards,  and  sure 
Of  being  kick'd  to  death,  or  miserably  pounded. 
Though  not  a  little  in  a  fright, 
Yet  thought  it  best. 
Perhaps  too  he  was  in  the  right, 
To  strut  and  crow. 
And  give  them  a  bon-mot, 
And  tickle  up  their  fancies  with  a  jest, 
Before  he  bade  the  world  good  night ' 
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*  My  friends,  (said  he)  whose  graceful  education 

Hath  kept  you  from  profaner,  home-bred  courses, 
And  who  have  still  maintain'd  the  reputation 

Of  gentlemanly,  well-bred  hoi-ses, 
Though  I  should  be  extremely  proud 

In  such  good  company  to  pass  my  life, 
Yet  as  I  hate  a  crowd 
Worse  than  a  smoky  chimney,  or  a  scolding  wife, 
Permit  me  to  propose, 
That,  like  the  incidents  in  modern  plays, 

We  each  pursue  our  different  ways, 
Nor  rudely  tread  on  one  another's  toes.' 
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Slow  roU'd  the  tedious  hours  of  night  away, 
While  anxious  honour  watch'd  the  coming  day — 
That  awful  day,  from  whose  uncertain  fight 
Again  should  dawn  fair  freedom's  heav'n-bom  light  j 
Of  slavery  once  more  fix  her  galling  chain, 
And  blast  each  hope  beneath  a  Norman  reign : 
Doubtful,  yet  not  despairing  of  the'  event, 
(His  faithful  warriors  summond  at  his  tent) 
The  gallant  Harold,  with  the  artless  straia 
Of  untaught  eloquence,  address'dhis  martial  train  :— 
*  Friends !  w  arriors  !    countrymen ! — or,  if  that 
Be  dearer  than  the  rest  to  virtuous  feme,      [name 
Guardians  of  Albion  ! — from  the  iron  hand 
Of  Norman  WiUiam,  and  his  rutiiless  band. 
Freedom  still  Ungering  on  her  once-lov'd  shore, 
Ere  yet  her  fleeting  empiie  be  no  more, 
Calls  for  your  aid  :  O  rouse  your  gallant  traiu; 
Nor  let  the  voice  of  Freedom  pleati  in  vain. 
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*  .The  Norman  proudly  chides  the  loitering  night, 
Counts  the  slow  hours,  and  with  to-raorrow's  light 
Hurls  on  your  camp  defiance ;  of  the  choice 

Of  England's  nobles,  or  her  people's  voice, 
Lightly  he  deems ;  but,  with  presumptuous  aim, 
On  Edward's  promise  founds  his  shadowy  claim. 
Vain  argument!  shall  then,  unseen,  unheard, 
Our  rights,  our  darling  honours,  be  transfer'd, 
A  sick  man's  legacy  ? — If  yet  the  fire 
Of  ancient  virtue,  one  firm  breast  inspire  j 
If  yet  the  memory  of  their  deeds  remain, 
Nor  sages  toil'd,  nor  heroes  bled  in  vain  ; 
Dash  his  proud  hopes,  and  bid  the  tyrant  know, 
Who  scorn'd  the  friend  niay  yet  repent  the  foe. 

*  Rais'd  by  your  cheerful  suffrage  to  the  throne, 
To  guard  your  rights,  to  vindicate  my  own, 
Your  aid  I  claim  ;   prepar'd  with  you  to  share 
Each  arduous  task,  each  peiilous  chance  of  war; 
No  higher  prize,  no  brighter  wreath  I  claim  ; 
Our  danger  equal — equal  be  our  fame. 

But,  if  averse  our  daring  hopes  to  bless, 
Fortune  on  William's  arms  shall  stamp  success, 
Ne'er  from  this  tield  shall  vanquish'd  Harold  fly, 
My  fate  is  fix'd, — or  death,  or  victory. 

*  Let  cowards,  sunk  in  indolent  repose, 
Slumber  through  life,  and  wither  where  they  rose  j 
To  us  a  nobler  station  is  assign'd, 

That  as  by  birth  the  foremost  of  mankind, 
Tiie  foremost  still  where  danger  leads  the  waj', 
By  brighter  deeds  we  justity  our  sway ; 
Still  bid  around  our  brows  fresh  laurels  bloom, 
Nor  date  our  honours  from  a  father's  tomb. 
Hence  then  with  each  unmanly  thought  of  fear, 
Tu  Heaven  itself  is  sacred  virtue  dear, 
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Superior  to  the  cry  of  erring  fame, 

In  victory,  or  ruin,  still  the  same  ; 

By  fortune  fdvour'd,  or  by  fate  depress'd, 

Where  virtue  is,  tliat  virtue  must  be  bless'd. 

*  Through  toils,  through    dangers,  undismay'd 

proceed. 
And  bravely  conquer,  or  as  bravely  bleed ; 
Whatever  good,  whatever  ill  betide, 
This  be  our  comfort,  this  our  noble  pride — 
No  sordid  purposes  our  swords  shall  stain. 
No  meaner  views  our  sacred  cause  profane  ; 
And  while,  disdainful  of  a  foreign  lord, 
In  freedom's  cause  we  draw  the'  avenging  sword, 
In  life,  in  death,  aUke  with  glory  crown'd, 
We  fall  lamented,  or  we  Uve  renow  n'd.  [light 

*  What  need  of  more  ?  See  where  the  morning 
Chases  the  envious  clouds  of  tardy  night ; 

His  rays  are  welcome : — Here  our  conference  ends  ; 
Each  to  his  several  charge  ;  farewell,  my  friends ! 
The  foe  approaches  : — Whatsoe'er  the'  award, 
Or  death,  or  victory,  we  come  prepar'd 
With  hearts  resolv'd  ;  let  each  man  do  his  best. 
To  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  high  will,  submit  the  rest.' 

He  ceas'd. 

'  To  arms,'  (each  maddening  hero  cry'd) 

'  To  aims,  to  arms,'  (each  echoing  voice  replied) 
'  The  foe  approaches  : — Whatsoe'er  the'  award, 
Or  deatli,  or  victory,  we  come  prepar'd 
With  hearts  resolv'd  ;   let  each  man  do  his  best. 
To  Heaven, aad  Heaven's  high  will,  submit  the  rest.' 

Spirits  of  Harold,  and  liis  godlike  band. 
Who  'gainst  stern  William  made  your  gallant  stand. 
Who  ne'er  to  tyranny  bovv'd  the  free  head, 
But  fought  for  ireedom,  aud  for  freedom  bled  ; 
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If  from  your  Heaven  of  heavens,  where,  thron'd- 

on  high, 
Your  shades  enjoy  their  long-Iov'd  liberty ; 
If,  not  unmindful  of  your  ancient  fame, 
These  earthly  scenes  your  patriot  aid  may  claim', 
Watch  o'er  this  realm  :  in  every  breast  inspire 
The  generous  sparks  of  your  celestial  fire  j 
By  your  examples  animate  the  brave, 
And  guard  that  land  your  valour  fail'd  to  save. 


VERSES 

FOR 
THE  VASE  AT  EATH-EASTON. 

Snbject— Address  to  the  Comic  Muse. 

Sweet  parent  of  Laughter,  Wit,  Humour,  and 

Fun, 
Sworn  foe  to  Acrostic,  Charade,  and  bad  Pun, 
Come,  sportive  Thalia,  and  help  to  describe 
The  wonders  of  Bath,  and  its  comical  tribe  : 
For  should  Heaven  propitious  bestow  on  me  lungs 
Of  steel,  or  of  brass,  and  a  thousand  good  tongues,' 
Witli  a  voice  louder,  stronger,  than  that  of  old 

Stentor, 
To  paint  them  without  thee  I  never  should  venture^ 
First,  note  ourwise  Magistrates,  equally  skill'd  \ 
Pen,  trowel,  or  lancet  and  syringe,  to  wield,        f 
Frame  laws  and  directions,  bleed,  blister,  and  ?" 

baild,  ) 


jet;) 
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Put  our  minds  and  our  bodies  alike  to  the  torture, 
And  turn  to  a  sceptre  the  pestle  and  mortar  '. 

N'ext,  mark  this  sweet  City,  so  fasbion'd  to  please, 
Where  iu  summer  we  scorch,  and  in  winter  we 
freeze ;  [wife, 

Where  the  old  and  the  new  town,  like  husband  and 
Though  coupled  together,  are  ever  at  strife 
Where  dark  lanes  and  passages  happily  meet. 
More  intricate  far  than  the  lab'rinth  of  Crete, 
And  choke  up  the  entrance  of  every  good  street 
With  a  Circus  and  Crescent,  so  wisely  combin'd 
To  catch  every  tempest  of  snow,  hail,  or  wind, 
That  kindly  indulgent  oft  give  to  our  view 
Forms  far  from  enchanting  than  Guido  e'er  drew. 

Nor  yet  for  its  glories  indebted  alone 
To  the  happy  arrangement  of  mortar  and  stone : 
'J'he  Company  sure,  without  flattery,  may  claim 
Some  little  applause  in  extending  her  fame ; 
For  ne'er  were  beheld  such  oddly  mix'd  crews, 
Lords,  pickpockets,  sharpers,  dukes,  tailors,  and 

jews. 
Collection  more  strange  than  e'er  met  in  the  Ark, 
When  monster  met  monster,  and  clash'd  in  the  dark. 
But  say,  shall  the  Muse,  with  her  dagger  of  lath, 
Strike  only  the  follies,  the  whimsies  of  Bath  ? 

When  now  the  terrors  of  the  field  are  o'er. 
And  military  trophies  are  no  more  ; 
When  now  the  'squire,  safe  in  paternal  grounds, 
Alternate  sleeps,  or  bellows  with  his  hounds 
Though  at  the  daring  subject  half  afraid 
The  Muse  recoil :  yet  shall  her  debt  be  paid. 
Nor  suffer  modest  worth  to  wither  in  the  shade. 


■} 


'  The  Corporation  of  BatL  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Apotbtcaries. 
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— Say,  ye  who  view'd  the  terrible  campaign 
Of  Warley,  or  Coxheath,  where  none  were  slain, 
And  they  who  fell,  but  fell  to  rise  again. 
Can  none  remember  ?  Yes,  I  know  all  must, 
How  fierce  he  combated  whole  clouds  of  dust, 
How  brave  he  strode  along  the  level  plain, 
Scorch'd  by  the  sun,  and  moisten'd  by  the  rain, 
Arm'd  for  his  country's  good,  his  daring  soul 
No  fears  could  daunt,  no  dangers  could  control  j 
Calm  and  serene  amid  the  varying  noise 
Of  cannons,  trumpets,  drums,  old  women,  boys, 
With  breast  unmov'd  he  dar'd  the  war's  alarms. 
Led  his  bold  bands  to  desperate  deeds  in  arms, 
And,  pleas'd  the  general's  orders  to  perform, 
Smil'd  at  the  tumult,  and  enjoy'd  the  storm. 

Now  why  should  I  tell  how  the  King  was  delighted. 
How  the  col'nels  kiss'd  hands,  how  the  captains 

were  knighted  ? 
How  his  Majesty  graciously  made  the  mob  stare. 
And  rode  through  the  ranks  with  his  royal  wig  I 

bare,  [square 

Like  the  modem  old  statue  in  Berkely's  fam' 

Enough  for  me,  if  (luckier  than  my  neighbours) 
One  sprig  of  myrtle  crown  my  three-hours'  labours. 
She  too,  perhaps,  though  every  softer  grace, 
Each  winning  charm  of  figure,  or  of  face, 
Deck  her  fair  form  and  teach  that  fonn  to  please, 
With  modest  dignity,  and  sprightly  ease ; 
Yet  haply  will  Jemima  ^  not  refiise 
The  faithful  homage  of  the  motley  Musej 
But  smile  propitious  on  the  sportive  line  ') 

Her  eyes  inspired  ;  and  grant  the  Bard  to  twine  > 
His  humble  wreath  around  sweet  Beauty's  shrine. } 

*  Lady  Jemima  Ashinunham. 


re,^ 

e?^ 
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PALISODE  TO  THE  REVIEWERS. 

I  WHO  of  late,  in  many  a  slanderons  ditty, 

Burlesqued  your  prose,  and  parodied  your  verses, 

With  tears  and  trembling  supplicate  your  pity  : 
Accept  my  penitence,  forgive  my  curses. 

Good,  piteous  gentlemen,  repress  your  rigour, 
Untwist  your  bowels  of  commiseration, 

Think  on  my  tender  years,  and,  till  I'm  bigger, 
Suspend  the  terrors  of  your  dire  damnation. 

Long  time  with  harmless  Elegy  content, 

Pleas'd  in  that  pretty  path,  I  pac'd  no  further'. 

Happy  to  catch  some  straggling  sentiment, 
And  sing,  in  simple  style,  of  love  and  murther, 

Till  lur'd  by  luckless  wits,  (indeed!  'tis  truth) 
In  luckless  hour  listed  beneath  their  banners, 

To  satire's  thorny  ways  they  led  my  youth  : 
Evil  communication  spoils  good  manners. 

Dear  Docter  Langhorne,  you  were  ever  good, 
Mild  as  young  Nithisdaie,  or  Lady  Ellen  % 

Can  you  excuse  my  furious,  frantic  mood, 
'Gainst  wisdom,  and  your  sage  decrees  rebelling* 

O  soften  then  your  angry  colleagues'  fur\-  ^; 

My  works,  I  fear,  will  quickly  fall  before  'em, 
Alas  !  they'll  hang  me,  without  judge  or  jury. 

Or  tomahawk  and  scalp  me,  in  terrorem  1 

•  Dor/ce  for  farlher.  »  Vide  Owen  of  CarroTi. 

s  Mr.   Griffiths,  and   other  reputeJ  conductoia   of   the 
Momhiy  Rtview. 
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And  you,  great  Keniick  ^,  Britain's  last  sad  hope, 
Prosernan,  or  poet,  cliyraist,  critic,  play'r, 

Wliether  in  easy  verse  you  rival  Pope, 
Or  grace  witii  dignity  the  critic-chair  ; 

Or  float  in  speculation's  sceptic  round, 
With  Priestly's  patent  air;  or,  in  a  trice, 

Sink  to  the  chaos  of  the  dread  profound, 
VVith  lies  and  treason,  politics  and  Price. 

Dropping  with  printers'  tears  and  authors'  gore, 
See  where  he  comes !  (  I  know  his  stars,  his 
dashes) 

0  spare  my  works,  they  shall  offend  no  more, — 
Behold,  1  moura  in  sack-cloth  and  in  ashes. 

Last  though  not  least  in  love,  ye  learned  sages 
Hight  Critical  ^  who  vent  your  secret  labours 

From  nooks  and  lanes:  if  in  ray  desperate  pages 
I've  treated  you  no  better  than  your  neighbours; 

List,  list,  O  list !  and  hear,  while  I  proclaim — 
All  that  in  jest,  or  sober  serious  sadness, 

1  e'er  devis'd  as  touching  your  fair  fame, 

Was  riotous  rage,  and  frantic  furious  madness  *. 

*  Dr.  Kenrick's  versatility  of  talent  and  virulence  of  tem- 
per were  equally  notorious  ;  and  he  lived  in  a  state  of  coin- 
plicated  literary   warfare.    He   had   been  a  writer  in   the 
Monthly  Review,  till  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  with 
his  principal,  he  set  up  a  Review  of  his  own,  and  was  the 
original  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  till  from  the  same 
cause  be  started  an  opposition  newspaper. 
•5  The  Critical  Review. 
6  What  I  have  done 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake ;  I  here  proclaim  was  madness.' 

Hamlet. 
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This  being  granted  ;  to  ail  cliristian  people 
The  fact  is  clear,  and  can  appear  no  ottier, 

But  that  I  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  steeple, 
And,  in  its  fatal  flight,  have  hurt  my  brother  ^i 

Then  seal  my  pardon;  and  from  every  danger 
May  the  kind  Muses  and  Apollo  guard  ye  ! 

Though  to  your  persons,  to  your  worth  no  stranger, 
Thus  prays  a  bard  unequal  to  reward  ye. 

But,  O  beware  of  libels  !  think,  O  think, 
What  ills  await.     The  pillory's  foul  disgrace. 

The  rabble's  beastly  shoutings,  and  the  stink 
Of  rotten  eggs  slow  streaming  down  each  face. 

So  when  the  splendour  of  your  dawn  is  o'er, 
When  they,  who  took  your  judgments  upon  trust. 

Begin  to  think  (who  never  thought  before) 
Your  pockets  sunk,  your  credit  in  the  dust : 

May  heaven,  in  pity,  mitigate  the  blow- 
That  gives  such  merit  to  the'  untimely  bier ; 

And  may  your  works  be  all  forgiven  below, 
As  truly  as  the  world  forgets  them  here  ! 

■^  Let  my  disclaimins  from  a  pnrpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o  er  the  house, 
And  hurt  my  brother.'  Hamlet. 
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ENCOMIUMS  ON  HEADLEY. 


ON- 

THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  HEADLEY, 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

To  every  gentle  Muse  in  vain  allied, 

In  youth's  lull  early  morn  Eiigenins  died  ! 

Ah !  long  liad  .Sickness  left  her  pining  trace, 

Rueful  and  wan,  on  each  decaying  grace; 

Sad  o'er  his  fading  smile  Despair  was  seen, 

Who  touchd  with  tenderest  hand  his  mournful  mien; 

Yet  Resignation,  musing  on  the  grave, 

When  now  no  liope  could  cheer,  no  pity  save, 

And  Virtue,  that  scarce  felt  its  fate  severe, 

And  pale  Affection,  dropping  soft  a  tear 

For  friends  belov'd,  from  whom  she  soon  must  part, 

Breath'd  a  sad  solace  on  his  aching  heart. 

Nor  ceas'd  he  yet  to  stray,  where,  winding  wild, 

The  Muse's  path  his  drooping  steps  beguil'd. 

Intent  to  rescue  some  neglected  rhyme, 

Lone-hlooming,  from  the  mournful  waste  of  time, 

Or  mai  k  eacb  scattei-'d  sweet,  that  seem'd  to  smile 

Like  fiov.ers  upon  the  long-forsaken  pile'. 

1  Allndiiig  to  '  The  Stiect  BeaiUies  of  Ancient  English  Foe- 
Uy,'  by  Mr.  Htadley. 
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Far  from  the  mnrmnring  :rowd,  unseen,  he  sought 
Each  charm  congenial  to  his  sadden'd  thought, 
When  ihe  grey  Morn  illum'd  the  mountain's  side, 
To  hear  the  sweet  bird's  earliest  song  he  hied  : 
When  meekest  Eve  to  the  fold's  distant  bell 
Listen'd,  and  bade  the  woods  and  vales  farewell, 
Musing  in  tearful  mood  he  oft  was  seen, 
The  last  that  linger'd  o'er  the  fading  green. 
The  waving  wood,  high  o'er  the  cliff  reclin'd, 
The  murmuring  water-fall,  the  winter's  wind, 
His  heart's  mild  miseries  oft  seem'd  to  suit. 
Like  mourning  gales  on  the  responsive  lute. 
Yet  deem  not  hence  the  social  spirit  dead, 
Though  from  the  world's  hard  gaze  his  feelings  fled. 
Firm  was  his  friendship,  and  his  faith  sincere, 
And  warm  as  Pity's  his  unheeded  tear. 
That  wept  the  ruthless  deed,  the  poor  man's  fate, 
By  Fortune's  storms  left  cold  and  desolate. 
Farewell! — Yet  be  this  humble  tribute  paid 
To  all  thy  virtues,  from  that  social  shade  ^ 
Where  once  we  sojourn'd. — I,  alas  !  remain 
To  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  (yet  mourn  in  vaiu) 
That  fled  neglected.     Wisely  thou  hast  trod 
The  better  path  ;  and  that  high  meed,  which  God 
Ordain'd  for  Virtue,  towering  from  the  dust, — 
Shall  bless  thy  labours.  Spirit !  pure  and  just. 


2  Trinity   College,  Oxon  ;   where   Mr.  Ileadley   aud   Mr. 
Bowles  resided  as  students  at  the  same  time. 
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VERSES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  HEADLEY. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kelt. 

Sweet  Pensiveness,  who  once  did'st  love  to  throw 
O'er  Headley's  Muse  the  fading  tints  of  woe! 
How  does  thy  swelling  boson)  heave  with  sighs, 
To  see  how  low  thy  youthful  votary  lies  ! 
Cynthia,  whose  praise  adorn'd  his  tuneful  lay, 
Now  ciids  his  tomb  with  her  mild  streaming  ray  j 
And  Piiilomela,  favourite  of  his  song, 
Charms  his  cold  ear  no  more  with  thrilling  tongue. 
Taste,  to  his  call  obedient,  drew  aside 
Oblivion's  veil,  that  thick  was  wove  to  hide 
The  long-neglected  Bards  of  other  days, — 
Reveal'd  to  sight,  they  trim  their  wither'd  bays ; 
His  early  loss  with  doleful  dirges  mourn, 
And  wreaths  of  cypress  twine  around  his  urn. 
Led  on  by  Gratitude,  they  ask  of  Fame, 
To  mark  her  scroll  with  Headley's  honour'd  name. 

But  in  his  volumes  vain  the  search  to  find 
The  perfect  picture  of  his  noble  mind  ; 
There  Genius  only  shoots  his  feeble  rays, 
And  Taste  refin'd  but  half  his  skill  displays, 
Compar'd  with  that  bright  intellectual  pow'r. 
That  spread  its  influence  o'er  his  social  hour; 
When  health's  fresh  roses  o'er  his  features  bloom'd, 
And  joy's  bright  glance  his  eagle-eye  jlhim'd  ; 
V/hen  brilliant  wit  and  sense  eneigic  siione, 
Whose  striking  features  niark'd  them  for  his  own 
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His  fancy  with  congenial  rapture  fir'd, 
That  first  the  Poet's  ardent  soul  inspir'd  ; 
With  Shakspeare  wander'd  o'er  the  magic  isle, 
With  Milton  saw  the  groves  of  Eden  smile  ; 
With  captive  Surrey  mourn'd  his  distant  fair; 
Or  rais'd  with  Mullas  bard  the  fiend  Despair  ; 
On  Cherwell's  sedgy  banks  with  Warton  stray'd, 
And  woo'd  the  Muse  in  gothic  stole  array'd. 

O  Death  !  why  hait  thou  pluck'd,  with  ruthless 
hand, 
The  fairest  flower  that  grac'd  our  favour'd  land, 
Sooti  as,  with  fragrance  rich,  and  colours  fair, 
It  bar'd  its  bosom  to  the  vernal  air? 
But  Faith,  whose  steady  eye  can  Heaven  survey, 
Views  it  transplanted  to  the  realms  of  day  ; 
Where  with  fresh  bloom  its  ripening  beauties  shine, 
And  mix  with  amaranth  its  leaves  divine. 

Oft  as  mid  Bromholm's  holy  walls  I  stray. 
Where  Superstition  mourns  her  own  decay, 
Thy  lovely  image  shall  to  fancy  rise, 
And  dreams  of  former  joys  entrance  my  eyes. 
Here  we  remark'd  how  Time's  relentless  power 
Broke  the  arch'd  gate,  and  bow'd  the  ivy  tower; 
How  keen  delight  oft  chas'd  the  sailor's  woes, 
When  o'er  the  wave  these  misty  walls  arose 
To  his  charm'd  eye — omen  of  heartfelt  bliss, 
That  he  his  babes  all  motherless  should  kiss. 

When  the  world's  eyes  with  poppy-wreaths  are 
bound, 
And  Sleep,  the  child  of  Silence,  reigns  around, 
Rind  Melancholy,  guide  my  lonely  feet 
Where  thou  and  Headlly  fix'd  your  classic  seat! 
li'the  dear  scenes  that  won  their  earthly  love 
Can  draw  down  angels  from  the  joys  above. 
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Soft  let  me  breathe  thy  name  with  many  a  tear ; 
Haply  thy  gentle  spirit  stoops  to  hear ! 

In  vain  did  slow  decay  with  pain  conspire 
To  quench  the  lustre  of  affection's  fire ; 
No  wasting  pains  its  vital  heat  consume, 
Strong  as  the  lamp  that  gilds  the  mouldering  tomb. 
From  friendship's    base  no  storms  his  soul  could 

move, 
The  last  sad  look  was  sympathy  and  love. 

Before  bright  Genius  and  soft  Friendship  find 
A  nobler  mansion  than  his  heaven-born  mind, 
Tiiat  eye  hi  death  shall  close,  which  melts  with  woe, 
And  time's  dark  stream  in  distant  ages  flow. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  THE  TOMBSTONE  OF  HEADLEY. 

From  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1 788. 

Thou,  who  now  read'st  this  luckless  tale  secure, 
Thy  fate  expect,  and  deem  that  fate  mature ; 
For  know,  here  sleeps  what  genius  could  not  save, 
Nor  youth  nor  virtue  rescue  from  the  grave. 
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TO  THE 

REV.  DR.  PARR, 

THESE  VERSES  ARE, 
WITH  GREAT  GRATITUDE  AND  RESPECT, 

INSCRIBED, 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  FROM  AN 
ELEGANT  GRAMMARIAN. 


*  Etenim  si  in  arcubns  triumphalibus,  et  columnis, 
cap.terisqueid  genus opeiibus  inhonoiem  aliquorum 
extructis,  quo  sint  augustiora,  cernimus  interdum 
alicujus  Dei,  ant  Deo  similis  superimpositam  ima- 
ginem :  cor  ipse  non  putem  mihi  faciendum,  ut 
huic  coIumnaB  meee  (non  aussim  dicere  arcui)  duo- 
decim  possus  altze,  quam  ego  opifex  tibi  ob  singu- 
larem  ernditionem,  summam  benevolentiam,  maxi- 
ma in  me  merita  dicavi,  imaginem  Nicolai  summi 
Pontificis  mea  manu  sculptam  in  culmine  collocem: 
ut  operis  decori  quaedam  etiam  ex  ipso  praeside 
majestas  accedat  ?  ita  et  nostra  in  ilium  reverentia 
ac  religio,  et  illius  in  nos  favor  splendorque  con- 
stabit.' 

Laurentms  Valla  Epist.  Nuncwp.  adjinem, 

London, 
March  23,  1786. 


AN 

INVOCATION  TO  MELANCHOLY, 

A  FRAGMENT. 


I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melaucholy,  which  is  emulation  ; 
nor  the  musicians,  which  is  fantastical  ;  nor  the  courtier's, 
which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldiei-'s,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor 
the  lawyer's,  wtich  is  politic  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice; 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of 
mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects ;  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me,  in  a  most 
humorous  sadness.' 

As  you  like  it.—Shaks. 


Goddess  of  downcast  eye!  upon  wliose  brow 
Misfortune's  hand  seems  dimly  to  have  drawn 
Her  tints  of  pining  hue,  to  thee  belong 
The  visionary  tribes  of  busy  thought 
That  crowd  in  nameless  shapes  the  mental  eye ; 
Ah  !  teach  me,  gentle  maid,  with  hermit  step, 
Thy  haunts  to  find,  and  ever  at  thy  shrine, 
By  fairy  hands  with  mournful  cypres,s  hung, 
To  bend  unseen  an  humble  votary. 

Lost  in  sweet  silent  thought  at  eventide 
Thou  wakeful  lov'st  to  sit  by  river  dank, 
In  shade  of  glen  remote,  or  bosom'd  bower, 
And  ponder  pleasures  past  with  fond  regret, 
Like  wither'd  flowers  that  once  indeed  were  sweet, 
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Till  rous'd  by  softest  voice  of  village  maid. 
In  russet  weeds  bedight,  with  dainty  hand 
Who  turns  the  snow-white  wool  on  simple  wheel, 
Cheating  slow  time  with  rustic  madrigal: 
Thou  meet'st  the  faintest  sunbeam  of  the  east 
That  gilds  the  heath-thyme  and  the  broom-leaf  wild; 
Ere  shepherd's  boy  has  left  his  lowly  cot, 
And  heard  the  woodland  cuckow's  matin  voice  j 
Ere  Dian's  nymphs,  who,  clad  in  April  green, 
Face  the  keen  gale  on  Cynthus'  beetling  brow, 
Have  dash'd  the  sparkling  dew  with  buskin'd  feet, 
Or  shook  with  mellow  horn  the  distant  dale. 

When  bleak  December  chills  with  icy  hand 
The  drooping  features  of  the  lingering  year, 
And  warns  the  wilder'd  wanderer  of  home, 
I  meet  thee  listening  to  the  hollow  blast, 
With  musing  ear,  what  time,  by  winter's  fire, 
The  social  family  of  boon  content 
Their  evening  group  with  smiling  faces  form. 
Yours  is  the  hopeless  youth  whom  luckless  love 
Has  crown'd  unseemly  with  a  willow  wreath, 
In  sad  requital  for  his  vows  sincere  : 
His  last  fond  sigh  is  yours,  his  longing  look. 
When  lost  for  aye  he  quits  his  own  heart's  love, 
And  views  her  parting  step  and  waving  hand. 
Lead  him,  indulgent  Power !  to  tangled  glade 
That  mellow  gleams  beneath  mild  evening's  star, 
Or  tall  green  forest  hush'd  in  deep  repose, 
With  hamlets  thin  besprent,  and  ruins  grey, 
That  know  no  footstep  save  the  traveller's  ; 
Where  Taliessin  in  fam'd  days  long  past, 
And  many  a  bard  whose  tuneful  hand  is  cold, 
Call'd  forth  their  fabling  numbers,  and  awoke 
Tlie  lion  souls  of  Cambria's  warlike  sons ; 
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Near  Teivi's  haunted  stream,  or  Menia's  flood, 

Whose  banks  with  wild  embroidery  Nature  fring'd 

And  left  her  shaggy  outline,  that  disdains 

The  tawdry  finish  of  the  harlot  art. 

Here  lap  his  soul  in  bland  forgetfulness, 

Teach  him  in  peace  to  wear  the  heavy  hour, 

And  on  the  dimple  of  his  faded  cheek, 

From  whence  the  rose  has  long  a  truant  been, 

A  few  kind  tears  for  pity's  sake  let  fall. 

As  on  he  thunders  midst  a  shrinking  woi  Id 

With  threatening  gait  and  blood-staind  sword  in 

W^ith  tacit  sigh,  as  sacred  as  the  tears  [hand, 

Timt  angels  shed  when  envious  Satan  fell, 

Thou  view'st  Ambition,  for  a  brittle  crown. 

Cut  his  fell  passage  through  the  hearts  of  kings; 

His  little  day  in  clouds  for  ever  set, 

At  last  unknell'd  Oblivion's  prey  he  fdlls. 

Left  to  the  naked  blast,  and  e'en  deny'd 

The  cheap  and  nauseous  breath  of  rabble  vile ; 

No  lay  unletter'd  marks  the  spot  remote 

WMiere  his  poor  ashes  with  the  common  herd 

Of  clay-cold  mortals  find  their  last  abode  ; 

No  face  of  friend,  in  decent  sorrow  sunk, 

His  name  remembers  or  his  turf  protects. 

If  such  the  rugged  path  that  leads  to  fame, 

Each  splendid  hope  and  nobler  aim  forgot, 

Oh,  God  !  I'd  rather  be  a  looby  peasant, 

Eat  my  brown  bread,  and  fatten  in  the  sua 

On  bench  by  highway  side,  or  cottage  door, 

Than  wait  tlie'  insulting  nod  of  abject  power, 

Than  dog  and  fawn  with  base  humility, 

To  catch  her  pamper'd  ear  and  Proteus  smile. 

With  thee  o'er  many  a  scatter'd  wreck  of  fate, 
Much  may  I  love  to  cast  a  pensive  eye  ; 
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ITie  castle's  sliattei  VI  front  of  rough  aspect, 
Higlj  on  tlie  naked  Ijill  like  falcon  percli'd  j 
The  moated  hall  in  lap  of  lonely  dell, 
From  njid-*t  embrowning  trees  obscurely  seen ; 
Oft  may  I  mark  with  yon,  with  you  exclaim, 
'  In  days  ofyoic  with  old  magnificence 
Here  dwelt  the  baron  bold  or  gallant  knight ; 
Here  in  this  hall  their  massy  armour  hung ; 
Here,  at  the  gorgeous  tilt  or  tournament, 
Oft  would  the  bards  awake  the'  enlivening  string 
Of  airy  harps  to  deeds  of  chivalry  ; 
Struck  by  the  magic  of  whose  minstrel  chime, 
The  sun-burnt  ploughman,  as  he  hied  him  home. 
Would  oft  uplift  his  brow  in  mute  amaze, 
And  catch  with  ravish'd  ear  the  far-off  sound  : 
Here  oft  the  rafter'd  roofs  full  blithely  rung. 
With  tunes  of  Chevy  Chace  and  Hardiknute  ; 
Nor  wanting  were  there,  to  inspire  the  dance, 
Kiiid  blue-ey'd  maids  full  fair  and  peerless  deem'd, 
Who  lent  their  tempting  looks  and  softest  smiles.' 

Ah  !  let  me  rove  with  thee  at  dusky  eve 
That  desolated  pile  of  gothic  mould. 
Where  the  lone  lapse  of  yr.n  sequester'd  stream, 
Winding  its  w  ave  neglected  near  the  spot, 
With  the  wild  music  of  its  murmuring, 
Suits  the  sad  genius  of  the  sacred  place  ; 
Where  Superstition  oer  the  paly  lamp 
Long  with  sunk  eye  her  midnight  vespers  sung; 
Give  me  to  stand  aghast,  as  by  the  moon, 
Her  supplicating  martyr'd  form  half  seen, 
}3cnt  on  ihe  fragment  of  a  broken  cross, 
1  view,  while  darkhng  poms  Nyctimene 
Her  deathlike  watch-song  in  the  ear  of  night ; 
Or  from  the  lengthening  aisle,  or  fretted  root. 
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Brushes  with  sailing  wiug  the  stagnant  dew  : 
Here  Time,  who  daily  in  his  viewless  flight 
8till  wider  throws  obhvion's  deepening  shade, 
Now  on  the  moulderiBg  tomb  in  grim  state  sits, 
And  laughs  at  all  the  baseless  hopes  of  man. 
Child  of  the  potent  spell  and  nimble  eye. 
Young  Fancy,  oft  in  rainbow-vest  array'd, 
Points  to  new  scenes  that  in  succession  pass 
Across  the  wondrous  mirror  that  she  bears, 
And  bids  thy  unsated  soul  and  wandering  eye 
A  wider  range  o'er  all  her  prospects  take : 
Lo,  at  her  call  New  Zealand's  wastes  arise ! 
Casting  their  shadows  far  along  the  main. 
Whose  brows,  cloud-cap'd  in  joyless  majesty, 
No  human  foot  hath  trod  since  time  began  ; 
Here  deathlike  silence  ever-brooding  dwells. 
Save  when  the  watching  sailor  startled  hears, 
Far  from  his  native  land  at  darksome  night, 
The  shrill-tond  petrel,  or  the  penguin's  voice, 
That  skim  their  trackless  flight  on  lonely  wiug, 
Through  the  bleak  regions  of  a  nameless  main : 
Here  Danger  stalks,  and  diinks  with  glutted  ear 
The  wearied  sailor's  moan  and  fruitless  sigh, 
Who,  as  he  slowly  cuts  his  daring  way. 
Affrighted  drops  his  axe,  and  stops  awhile. 
To  hear  the  jarring  echoes  lengthen'd  din. 
That  fling  from  pathless  cliffs  their  sullen  sound: 
Oft  here  the  fiend  his  grisly  visage  shows, 
His  limbs  of  giant  form  in  vesture  clad 
Of  dread  collected  ice  and  stiffened  snow, 
The  same  he  wore  a  thousand  years  ago, 
That  thwarts  the  sunbeam  and  endures  the  day. 
'Tis  thus,  by  Fancy  shown,  thou  kenst,  entranc'd, 
Lone  tangled  woods  and  ever-stagnaut  lakes, 
That  kcow  no  Zephyr  pure  or  temperate  gale, 
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By  baleful  Tigris'  banks,  where,  oft  they  say, 
As  late  in  sullen  March  for  prey  he  prowls, 
The  tawny  lion  sees  his  shadow'd  form, 
At  silent  midnight  by  the  moon's  pale  gleam, 
On  the  broad  surface  of  the  dark  deep  wave  ; 
Here  parch'd  at  mid-day  oft  the  passenger 
Invokes  with  lingering  hope  the  tardy  breeze, 
And  oft  with  silent  anguish  thinks  in  vain 
On  Europe's  milder  air  and  silver  springs. 

Thou  unappall'd  canst  view  astounding  fear 
With  ghastly  visions  wild,  and  train  nnbless'd 
Of  ashy  tiends,  at  dead  of  murky  night, 
Who  catch  the  fleeting  soul,  and  slowly  pace 
With  visage  dimly  seen  and  beckoning  hand, 
Of  shadowy  forms  that  ever  on  the  wing 
Flit  by  the  tedious  couch  of  wan  despair. 
Methinks  I  hear  him  with  impatient  tongue 
The  lagging  minutes  chide,  whilst  sad  he  sits 
And  notes  their  secret  lapse  with  shaking  head. 
See,  see  with  tearless  glance  they  mark  liis  fall, 
And  close  his  beamless  eye,  who  trembling  meets 
A  late  repentance,  and  an  early  grave. 

With  thine  and  elfin  Fancy's  dreams  wellpleas'd, 
Safe  in  the  lowly  vale  of  letter'd  ease. 
From  all  the  dull  buffoonery  of  life. 
Thy  sacred  influence  grateful  may  I  own. 
Nor  till  old  age  shall  lead  me  to  my  tomb 
Quit  thee  and  all  thy  charms  with  many  a  tear. 

On  Omole  or  cold  Soracte's  top. 
Singing  defiance  to  the  threatening  storm. 
Thus  the  lone  bird,  in  winter's  rudest  hour. 
Hid  in  some  cavern  shrouds  its  ruffled  plumes, 
And  through  the  long,  long  night,  regardless  hears 
The  wild  wind's  keenest  blast  and  dashing  rain. 
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TO   CYNTHIA. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Fair  are  tby  cold  chaste  beams,  thy  virgin  face. 

Of  mild  etheieal  hue  and  sweet  aspect ; 

How  many  know  thee  not,  nor  aught  regard 

Thy  tints  delicious  that  are  wont  appear 

On  Evening's  shadowy  mantle  moist  and  grey  ! 

What  though,  dear  Maid,  thou  bear'st  a  borrow'd 

beam, 
The  sickly  sister  of  the  gaudy  sun, 
How  have  I  gaz'd  tliy  beauties  !  when  alone 
At  close  of  day,  pacing  in  mournful  mood 
The  yellow  margin  of  the  sterile  main, 
Shag'd  with  the  sleet-worn  summit  of  the  cliff, 
Till  oft  emparadis'd,  I  deem'd  the  scene 
Some  looser  cozenage  of  vagrant  fancy. 
Or  fairy  phantasm,  that  delusive  thought 
Forms  from  the  remnant  of  a  passing  dream. 
Ah !  who  but  you  bears  witness  to  the  vows 
That  faltering  speak  of  unrequited  love  r 
To  whom  but  thee  does  Poesy  unfold 
The  honey'd  numbers  of  her  ba'^hfui  lay? 
This  mortal  coil  shook  off,  the  Poet's  eye, 
Dimm'd  with  the  dazzhng  radiance  of  the  sun, 
Full  fondly  flies  to  thee,  and,  far  retir'd, 
With  inspiration  by  thy  silver  light 
Surveys  the  changeful  features  of  the  world  } 
Flitting  around  the  throng'd  ideas  wait. 
Like  charmed  spirits  obedient  to  his  call ; 
To  each  its  place  he  gives,  whilst  at  his  beck 
Sudden  the  shade  imperfect  starts  to  life, 
And  meets  in  form  confess'd  its  Makers  eye. 


It  VERSES  ON  A  WINTER'S  NICHT. 

TO  PHILOMEL. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

No  noise  I  heard,  but  all  was  still  as  death, 
Save  that  at  times  a  distant  dying  note 
Of  spirit  unseen,  or  Heaven's  minstrelsy, 
Would  indistinctly  meet  my  ravish'd  ear, 
Such  as  was  never  heard  from  harp  or  lute, 
Or  vvak'd  into  a  voice  by  human  hand. 
Ah,  Philomel,  the  strain  was  thine ! 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Who  heeds  it  when  the  lightning's  forked  gleam 
The  rifted  towers  of  old  Cilgarran  strikes  ? 
Keen  from  the  piercing  East,  or  when  the  blast 
In  deathful  speed  at  midnight  howls  along 
The  drifted  desert  or  the  frozen  main, 
Or  to  the  earth  on  Mona's  chasing  side 
Bends  the  broad  knotted  oak — yet  sad  it  is 
To  think  that  at  this  very  hour  perhaps, 
The  self-same  blast,  with  angry  visiting 
May  play  the  ruffian  with  a  vermil  cheek, 
Scatter  at  will  the  few  and  tatter'd  veeeds, 
And  dim  with  bitter  tears  the  radiant  eye 
Of  some  unnotic'd  daughter  of  Distress  ; 
To  think  that  she  may  want  Compassion's  sigh ; 
That  in  no  single  eye  through  the  wide  world, 
Save  mine  alone,  her  gentle  image  lives. 
Ye  happier  soul^,  whose  winter-days  are  non^, 
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Who  bask  in  sunshine  of  prosperity, 

And  feel  no  flint  in  all  the  paths  of  life, 

How  little  know  ye  what  atfliclion  is! 

To  pine  alone  with  sad  disquietude, 

To  sojourn  long  and  late  with  nakedness, 

In  torments  new  to  watch  the  slow  decline 

Of  each  returning  day  without  a  hope. 

And  with  dejection  meet  the  merry  morn  ; 

To  lose  £ood  hours,  and  hear  with  aching  heart 

The  train  of  blushless  Folly  sweeping  by. 

Nor  dare,  though  hunger  gnaws,  to  dog  its  heels, 

Before  old  age  comes  on,  and  beckons  death, 

Wrinkles  to  meet  that  laughter  never  fills. 

But  mournful  streams  of  unremitting  tears  ; 

And  when  the  fiends  of  life  their  worst  have  done 

To  have  the  memory  clean  forgotten. 

Ere  tiie  poor  body  rots  and  falls  to  dust. 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  SHSS  LUCY  S N, 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN, 

Who,  he'ws  betrayed  Into  much  undeserved  misfortune,  uas 
at  last  thrcncn  if  post  the  toun  ;  and,  conclvdhig  her  lije 
at  the  age  of  tuo  and  tuenty  with  Suicide,  uas  inhti^ 
maiilij  re/used  burial  by  the  ^parish  in  uhich  she  died. 

Hark,  hark,  methinks  a  calling  voice  I  hear ! 
A  voice  I  well  remember  once  was  dear — 
*  I  gave  you  all  j' ' — exclaims  some  shade  uubless'd. 
The  poor  return  I  ask  is  only  rest ; 

'  See  Shakspeare's  Lear. 
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From  Heaven's  delaying  hand  no  vengeance  due. 
For  what  is  done,  I  deprecate  on  you  ; 
Love's  misled  child  in  youth's  gay  morn  I  die, 

All !  lend  a  little  earth  for  chanty  !' 

'Tis  she — grief-snnk,  yet  why  that  haggard  eye, 

Those  tears,  that  trensied  step,  and  inward  sigh. 

Those  clasping  hands,  with  deepen'd  anguish  wrung, 

And  angel-tress  in  wild  disorder  flung? 

Full  fondly  had  I  hop'd  some  luckier  day, 

However  distant,  still  might  lend  its  ray, 

Thy  winter-smitten  hues  again  to  rear. 

Life's  bitter  storms  but  ill  dispos'd  to  bear, 

And  bid  thy  tender  frailties  reassume 

Fair  Virtue's  injur'd  grace,  and  banish'd  bloom  ; 

That  Peace,  with  joy-fledg'd  wing,  within  thy  breast 

Might  still  find  warm  her  long-forsaken  nest : 

Much  have  I  wish'd  to  me  that  angry  Heaven 

An  angel-like  reclaiming  power  had  given 

For  ever  to  have  won  thee  from  distress, 

And  lodg'd  thee  in  the  arms  of  Happiness, 

Before  the  sated  world  had  left  its  prey, 

And  flung  thee  like  a  faded  flower  away ; 

Vain  wish,  how  blind  to  fate  I — 'twas  e'en  deny'd, 

At  life's  last  hour  to  linger  by  thy  side, 

With  kind  concern  to' assist  each  sinking  sense. 

And  lend  fresh  warmth  to  faltering  penitence  ; 

When  dim  with  death's  eclipse  thy  speaking  eye 

In  trembling  hope  held  converse  with  the  sky, 

Or  through  the'  eventful  past  seem'd  sick  to  run, 

And  fain  had  found  the'  eventful  tale  undone. 

Let  Levite  prudence  with  contented  sneer 

Reserve  for  meaner  clay  his  abject  tear ; 

Ah  !  may  he  long  this  luckless  dust  forego. 

And  hoard  for  kindred  minds  his  sordid  woej 
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Tlioiifili  thy  pale  l)onf's  Ijcmatli  the  common  sky, 
Cold  as  tlie  heart  h«;  hoais,  foiiiolt'ii  he, 
Their  martyr  taiise  to  otiiei  souls  they  trust, 
AntI  h'ave  relentless  Caution  to  he  just : 
Well  pleas'ii  lier  tear-wct  mantle  to  have  laid 
O'er  thy  sad  wountis  by  tell  niist'ortnne  maiie  i 
rity  shall  ever  place  her  best  tli<.ii;;lits  there. 
And  ki^s  ihc  spot  presciih'd  without  a  tear, 
With  vindicatini;  voice  shall  danni  to  rest 
Base  CensiMes  fit  nd-like  bark,  and  .Scandal's  jest, 
Tellini,'  weak  mm,  to  him  it  ne  er  was  given, 
To  maik  the  bounds  of  mercy  out  to  Heaven. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  DOG. 

Ye  pamper'd  tiivourites  of  base  mankind, 

Whelln-r  with  riches  poor,  or  learnin;;  blind. 

From  your  distracteil  view>,  oh!   pause  awinlc. 

And  hear  a  brother's  tale  without  a  smiley 

Ami  let  contrition  note  how  nnich  is  due 

To  all  th(^  generous  cares  I  owe  to  you. 

Whilst  fatteniiiij  pomp  secure  in  cumbrous  state 

His  scanty  crumbs  withheltl,  and  bard  his  fjate. 

Nor  sullen  deii;n'd  with  scorn's  averted  eye 

The  cheaper  tribute  of  a  seltish  siijh, 

The  neediest  suppliant  of  sorrow 's  train 

For  bread  I  huniieriui;;  sonjiht,  and  sought  in  vain 

Each  petty  solace  thus  by  you  denied 

With  sleepless  watch  Kidelio  supplied, 

When  \\  inter  wet  with  ram  n)y  trembling'  beard, 

INly  tallina;  tear  he  felt,  my  frroaii  he  heaid  ; 

When  my  grey  locks  at  night  the  wild  wind  rent, 

Like  wither  d  moss  upon  a  monument, 
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What  could  he  more,  against  the  pitiless  storm 

He  lent  his  little  aid  to  keep  me  warm  ? 

Ev'n  now  as  parting  with  Iris  latest  breath, 

He  feels  the  thrilling  grasp  of  coming  death, 

With  all  that  fond  fidelity  of  face, 

That  marks  the  features  of  his  honest  race, 

His  half-uplifted  eye  in  vain  he  moves, 

And  gasps  to  lick  tiie  helpless  hand  lie  loves. — 


VERSES  SENT  TO  MRS.  H , 

AT  HER  COTTAGE. 

Ye  unendearing  tribes  of  care  and  strife, 
Who  haunt  the  wildering  paths  of  crowded  life : 
Ye  dazzling  phantoms  of  delusive  state  ; 
Ah,  fly  these  limits  lone,  and  seek  the  great. 
Alas!  your  guilty  forms  but  ill  agree 
With  the  soft  features  of  Simplicity  1 
Here  Harriet  dwells — full  studious  to  be  bless'd 
With  the  mild  sunshine  of  a  mind  at  rest, 
From  all  the  world  this  spot  remote  has  chose, 
Well  pleas'd  to  meet  the  mansion  of  repose ; 
And,  as  of  scenes  to  which  she'  has  bade  adieu, 
With  lingering  glance  she  takes  a  backward  view, 
Oft  sighs  to  find  the  gentler  virtues  dwell 
Beneath  the  straw-built  roof  and  mossy  cell. 
Spirits  of  bliss!  whose  ever-guardian  care. 
With  wakeful  watch  unseen,  protects  the  fair  ; 
Your  happier  thoughts  of  heavenly  hue  impart, 
They'll  find  a  kindred  soil  in  Harriet's  heart, 
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Of  her  warm  soul  refine  each  pnre  intent, 
And  touch  the  tender  chords  of  sentiment, 
Where  feehngly  alive  those  charms  we  trace 
That  Beauty  first  had  promis'd  in  her  face. 


SONNET, 

TO  MISS  AIKIN  (now  MRS.  BARBAULu) 

Written  in  a  blank  Leaf  of  -Sir  William  Davenanfs 
Gondibcrt. 

The  luckless  leaf  of  this  most  dainty  flower 

That  Time's  inclement  cloud  from  early  day, 

(Gathering  with  wizard  stealth  its  silent  power) 

Would  fain  in  wintry  grave  have  iiid  for  aye, 

Much  good  befal  thy  care,  kind  maid!  resumes 

Its  youthful  pride  and  summer  hues  at  last, 

By  thy  soft  hand  attir'd  again  it  blooms. 

And  sweet  again  shall  smell,  uni;!JMr'd  by  the  past. 

Far  from  the  Muse's  bay-enwoven  bower, 

Like  a  lone  vulture  at  her  mangled  spoil, 

May  time  o'er  evil  works  for  ever  cower, 

Nor  know  the  limits  of  so  sweet  a  soil, 

Or  e'en,  when  thou  art  dead,  obscure  ihy  tomb, 

Fate  has  denied  him  touch  thy  laurel's  living  bloom. 


A 

PARODY  ON  GRA  Y'S  ELEGY, 

WKITTEN    IN  A    COUfJTRV    CHURCH-YARD; 

The  Author  leaving  Trinity  College,  Oxoii. 

Et  dn'.ces  moriens  reminiscilur  Argos.  VIRG. 

The  sullen  Tom  proclaims  the  parfmsj  day 
In  buliyinu  tone  congenial  to  his  place, 

The  *^irist-Cliurch  misses  homeward  trip  to  pray, 
And  High-Street  leave  to  solitude  and  space  j     ' 

O'er  the  dim  scene  in  stillness  steals  the  night, 
Save  where  the  whistling  prentice  bars  the  shntter. 

Or  rapid  mail-coach  wheels  its  droning  flight, 
Or  tinkling  plates  forebode  the'  approach  of 
supper. 

Save  near  yon  tower,  where  now  she  sits  and  sighs, 
Curses  some  miscreant  Ralph  tljat  luckless  lass, 

And,  as  her  sixpence  by  the  monn  she  tries, 
Shakes  her  despairing  head,  and  finds  it  brass. 

Beneath  those  domes  in  gothic  grandeur  grey. 
Where  rears  that  spire  its  old  fantastic  crest, 

Snug  in  their  mouldy  cells  from  day  to  day, 
Like  bottled  wasps,  the  sons  of  Science  rest ; 

The'  unwelcome  call  of  business-bringing  morn. 
The  dull  ox  lowing  from  liis  neigh'houring  shed, 

Tlie  tythe  pig's  clarion,  or  sovv-gelder's  horn,  [bed; 
Ne'er  wake  these  tatlcning  sleepers  from  tlivir 
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Their  bile  no  smoking  chimneys  e'er  provoke, 
No  busy  breeding  dame  disturbs  their  nap, 

Their  double  chins  no  squalling  bantlings  stroke, 
Climbing  their  knees  for  rattles,  or  for  pap  ; 

Let  not  pert  Folly  mock  their  lecture's  toil, 

Their  annual  Gaudy's  joys,  and  meetings  mellow, 

Nor  Quin's ghost  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  commons  of  a  Fellow  j 

The  boast  of  cooks,  the  lordly  venison, 
The  rich  ragout,  and  liver-tickUng  jelly, 

Down  the  red  lane  inevitably  run. 

And  at  the  best  can  only  till  the  belly. 

Nor  you,  ye  spinsters,  these  poor  men  abuse, 
('Tis  want  of  money  rather  than  of  wit) 

If  thus  their  backward  threepence  they  refuse. 
To  your  inviting  charms  and  Billy  Pitt ' ; 

Can  Madan's  ^  voice  provoke  the  dull  cold  clay, 
Or  Price's  system,  that  implies  a  wife  ■', 

Or  aught  the  rosy  goddess  has  to  say. 
When  ouce  a  man  is  bent  on  single  life? 

Perhaps  mid  these  unsocial  yews  is  plac'd 

Some  head,  once  member  of  the  '  Chosen  Few  ■*,' 

Hands  that  the  dazzling  diamond  might  have  grac'd. 
Or  tipt  with  ecstasy  the  billet-doux  ; 

'  Mr.  Pilt's  lax  iipou  births. 
-  Dr.  Mad'in,  the  author  ot  TLelyptLorn. 
J  Dr.  Pric.  <.n  Population. 

4  A  clnb  in  Oxtord  of  that  name,  clueflv  consisnng  of  neb.'e- 
nif  n  and  men  c  f.'!  tuue. 
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But  Fashion  to  their  eyes  lier  motley  page 

Rich  with  the  rags  of  France  would  ne'er  unrol ; 

Through   this  they  lost   '  the  ton,'    *  the  thing,' 
'  the  rage,' 
And  all  the  soft  enamel  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  bawdy  pun  and  joke  obscene, 
Pen'd  as  he  pass'd  by  some  unlucky  dog, 

On  the  lone  ale-house  window  lurk  unseen, 
Or  waste  their  waggish  sweetness  in  a  bog. 

Some  birth-day  Colonel,  with  undaunted  breast, 
May  here  do  generals,  or  defy  the  proctor ; 

Some  lee-shore  Admiral  here  at  calm  may  rest. 
And  mutely  read  wall-lectures  for  a  doctor. 

To  rule  each  cackling  circle  coxcomb-smitten, 
To  cheat  their  tradesmen  and  despise  their  betters, 

To  spell  their  titles  in  the  Red-book  written, 
Should  fate  have  kindly  taught  them  but  their 
letters, 

Their  lot  forbids — nor  circumscribes  alone 

Their  decent  virtues,  but  their  crimes,  you'll  find. 

Forbids  with  fawning  face  to  dog  the  throne. 
And  whelm  with  war  and  taxes  half  mankind : 

The  surly  pangs  of  stubborn  truth  to  hide, 
To  hush  the  tumults  of  rebellions  shame, 

To  feast  the  pamper'd  taste  of  glutton  Pride 
With  sweet  sauce  piping  hot  fromLearning's  flame. 

Far  from  the  turbid  paths  of  maddening  strife 
Their  fire-side  wishes  never  learn  to  stray. 

Along  the  turapike  road  of  even  life 
They  keep  the  jog-trot  tenor  of  their  way  ; 
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Yet  ev'n  their  bones  from  surgeons  to  protect, 
Some  friendly  tablet  in  the  chapel  aisle, 

With  snivelling  cherubs,  and  tat  angels  deck'd, 
Excites  the  casual  tribute  of  a  smile. 

The  name  bedizen'd  by  the  pedant  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supplies, 

Who  many  an  LL.  D. — and  A.  B. — strews, 
That  bid  the'  admiring  Freshman  read  and  rise. 

For  who  at  Hymen's  block  in  youthful  bloom, 
His  scholarship  and  fieedom  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  common  room, 
Nor  sighing  cast  one  farewell-wish  behind? 

To  some  dear  friend  by  stealth  remembrance  flies, 
A  festive  glass  the  drooping  mind  requires, 

His  far-off  phiz  keen  Fancy's  eye  descries, 
Ev'n  in  his  pipe  still  live  the  wonted  tires. 

For  me  who,  mindful  of  the  life  I  lov'd, 
In  these  weak  hnes  its  happiness  relate, 

And  with  fair  images  of  past  joys  mov'd 
Compare  my  present  with  my  former  state  j 

Should  e'er  in  futare  day  some  roaming  friend  ^ 
(The  lions  gazing  whilst  his  horses  wait) 

In  breathless  speed  his  steps  to  Trin.  Coll.  bend, 
And  waste  an  idle  question  on  my  fate  ; 

5  For  the  cast  of  this  natural  thought  the  anthor  is  indebted 
to  a  most  inimitable  passage  in  Churchill. 
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Haply  old  Ritt^  with  iron  tears,  may  say, 

*  To  read  the  lessons  oft  I've  seen  the  lad, 
Brushing  from  broken  cap  the  dust  away, 

Limp  with  a  paper  band  across  the  quad  : 

*  His  listless  length  at  breakfast  would  he  lay 

There,  in  that  sunless  corner  cobweb-hung, 
Gods,  how  he  crack'd  his  eggs  and  drank  his  tea, 
And  por'd  upon  the  kettle  as  it  sung ! 

*  Hard  by  yon  gate,  now  painted  as  in  scorn, 

Muttering  rude  rhymes  he  stood,  and  fancies  wild, 
Rack'd  with  a  dose  of  salts  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  duns,  or  cross'd  with  bastard  child. 

*  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  in  the  chapel  train, 

Along  the  court,  and  near  his  well-known  fire  j 
The  eggs  were  plac'd,  the  kettle  boil'd  in  vain. 
No  more  he  came  his  breakfast  to  require. 

*  Next  post  the  tidings  came ;  in  due  array 

At  Hymen's  slirine  the  youth  was  seen  to  bend^ 
Here  may'st  thou  read,  'tis  English  all,  a  lay, 
The  farewell  tribute  of  some  lonely  friend  '.' 

*  The  personage  here  alluded  to  is  no  less  than  the  author's 
bed-maker,  an  old  soldier  much  distinguished  for  his  honesty 
and  roughness. 

7  To  a  most  ingenious  and  valauble  friend  the  author  Is  ia- 
dehted  for  tlie  five  concluding  stanias  of  thii  piece. 
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THE  CHARACTER. 


Here  dwelt,  ere  marriage  call'd  to  joys  rcfin'd, 
A  youth  to  riot  and  to  noise  unknown, 

Fair  Poesy  engag'd  his  gentler  mind, 

And  Melancholy  claim'd  him  for  her  own. 

Kind  was  his  soul  of  softest  sympatliy, 

Nor  |>ass'd  in  vain  his  friendship  unreturn'd  ; 

Each  old  companion  heav'd  a  parting  sigh, 
Their   master's    loss   each    sorrowing    servant 
mourn'd. 

Yet  seek  not  here  his  virtues  to  disclose, 
Nor  learn  from  hence  the  tenor  of  his  life, 

She,  best  of  all  can  paint  the  wortii  she  knows, 
With  equal  virtues  grae'd,  his  sister,  friend,  and 
wife ! 


ROSALIND'S  DYING  COMPLAINT, 

TO  HER  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

Alas!  my  dearest  baby 

I  grieve  to  see  thee  smile  ; 
I  think  upon  thy  rueful  lot, 

And  cold's  my  heart  the  while. 

'Gainst  wind  and  tide  of  worldly  woe, 

I  cannot  make  my  way  ; 
To  lull  thee  in  my  bosom  warm, 

I  feel  I  must  not  stay. 
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My  mother  will  not  hear  me  speak, 

My  father  knits  his  brow  : 
Sweet  Heavens !  were  they  never  young. 

That  thus  they  treat  me  so  ? 

Ye  souls  unkind,  a  fate  like  mine 

0  never  may  ye  prove  ! 
Nor  live  to  find  how  hitter  'tis 

To  miss  the  man  ye  love. 

My  friends  they  all  forsake  me, 

Nor  comfort  will  afford ; 
They  laugh  while  I  am  thinking 

My  True  Love  broke  liis  word. 

May  God  amend  their  cruel  liearts, 
For  surely  they're  to  blame  ; 

They  little  know  what  'lis  to  feel 
The  heaviness  of  shame. 

The'  ungentle  hand  of  rude  mischance 

Has  reft  my  heart  of  rest ; 
And  frighted  hope,  of  cheerless  eye, 

Lies  strangled  in  my  breast. 

'Twas  yester-eve  at  midnight  hour, 

1  wak.ed  but  to  weep  ; 

I  kiss'd  ray  baby's  pretty  hand, 
And  watch'd  it  while  asleep : 

Its  cruel  far-off  father 

My  tender  thoughts  embrac'd. 
And  in  my  darling's  infanl  look 

His  lovely  likeness  trac'd  j 
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With  smileless  look  a  spectre  form 

Advancing  seem'd  to*  appear, 
While  Fancy  toU'd  the  death-bell  slow 

Across  my  startled  ear  : 

Full  well  I  knew  its  fearful  sound, 

That  sternly  seem'd  to  say — 
*  Go,  speed  the  grass-green  sward, 

For  thou  must  die  to-day.' 


ODE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CHATTERTON. 


—  —  Hnnc  iiropem  vidistis  Atlienaa 
Nil  praeter  gelidas  ausaa  conftrre  circutas. 

JUVENAl- 


iLL-fated  youth,  adieu  !  was  thine  a  breast 
Where  fell  Despair  might  tix  her  dark  resolve, 

To  mar  thy  simple  heart, 

And  snatch  thee  from  tiie  world  ? 
Whilst  fancy  finds  a  friend,  and  genius  charms, 
With  eagle  eye,  and  high-aspiring  thought, 

Thy  sainted  memory 

Shall  ever  sacred  live. 
When  spring,  with  scanty  vest  and  maiden  smila 
Leads  on  the  sprightly  months  and  infant  year, 

Her  tears  of  morning  dew 

Shall  wet  thy  death-bed  cold  : 


3t  BROOMHOLM  miORY. 

When  jocund  Summer  witli  licr  lionied  breath 
(Sweetenini;  the  maiden  i^rain  and  blithsotnc  gale) 

Displays  her  snn-bnrntfacc 

Beneath  the  hat  of  straw  : 
The  lily's  hanging  head,  the  pan?y  pale, 
(Poor  fancy's  lowly  followers)  in  meek 

Attire,  shall  deck  thy  turf, 

And  withering  lie  with  thee. 
When  sober  Autumn,  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Shakes  witii  a  chiding  blast  the  yellow  leaf, 

And  hears  the  woodman's  song 

And  early  sportsman's  foot ; 
When  naked  winter,  like  a  pilgrim  grc}'. 
Of  veriest  rude  aspect  and  joyless  brow, 

Calls  for  the  carol  wild, 

And  trims  the  social  fire, 
Remembrance  oft  in  pity's  pensive  ear, 
At  silent  eve  shall  sorrowijig  toll  thy  knell, 

And  tell  to  after-days 

Thy  tale,  thy  luckless  tale. 


■wurrrES  amidst  the 
RUINS  OF  BROOMHOLM  PRIORY, 

IN  NORFOLK. 

Broomholm,  thy  vaulted  roofs  and  towers  sublime 
Yield  to  the  gradual  touch  of  silent  time, 
Whose  luckless  stole  in  dusky  mantlings  spread 
Veils  the  fair  prospect  of  thy  once  fam'd  head. 
And  all  thy  beauty  now  but  dim  appears 
Through  the  dark  backward  of  a  thousand  years. 
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Scar'd  at  the  blast,  that  hollow  from  the  main 
Molests  with  sullen  pause  iier  ancient  reipn, 
By  the  wan  moon-beam  oft  the  bird  of  night 
Lengthens  her  feral  note,  and  wheels  her  flight 
O'er  the  cold  limbs  that  ever  mouldering  lie 
Beneath  the  winter's  wind  and  summer  sky. 
"What  though  in  vain  with  curious  eye  we  trace 
The  tarnish'd  semblance  of  the  sacred  place, 
With  eye  profane  its  fading  tints  explore, 
That  mark  the  features  of  the  days  of  yore, 
And  fain  would  eager  snatch  from  ruffian  time 
The  moss-grown  fragment  of  a  monkish  rhyme  ; 
"What  though  no  more  at  early  dawn  of  day, 
Eve's  misty  hour,  or  twilight's  trembling  ray, 
"With  ken  full  blithe  the  mariner  espies 
Thy  glittering  domes  and  massy  towers  arise  ', 
Far  from  the  dizzy  mast  he  looks  in  vain. 
And  longs  to  see  his  native  shore  again. 
What  though  no  scanty  path  we  here  descry 
To  cheer  with  foot  of  man  the  sorrowing  eye, 
Rough  from  the  grasp  of  age  thy  walls  deride 
The  slighter  symmetry  of  modern  pride  ; 
Fancy,  still  fond,  presents  the  long-drawn  aisle. 
And  feels  the  brooding  genius  of  the  pile; 
Her  magic  §pell  the'  emblason'd  arms  supplies, 
And  gives  the  gorgeous  pane  a  thousand  dyesj 
llebuilds  the  trophied  tomb  of  many  a  knight 
"With  high-hung  helm  and  ponderous  spear  bedight: 
Still  the  damp  shrines  a  grateful  awe  inspire, 
Pale  burn  the  lamps,  and  rapt  the  stoled  choir, 
Still  the  loud  organ's  peal  I  seem  to  hear, 
That  wakes  the  slumbering  soul,  and  fills  the  ra- 
vish'd  ear. 

'  Tkis  pf  iory  was  formerly  a  sea-mark. 


3<A 


PROSTITUTED  HONOUR, 

OR  LOTHARIO. 

A  Character. 

Unmark'd  by  censure,  unrcstrain'd  by  fear, 
Shall  low  born  Vice  its  shameless  forehead  rear? 
From  honour's  height  look  down,  with  saucy  brow. 
On  all  the  grovelling  world  tliat  toils  below, 
At  poverty's  lone  cot  dare  wag  its  tongue. 
And  scorn  the  dirty  dunghill  whence  it  sprung? 
Thanks  to  those  powers  who  gave  me  to  deride 
Wealth's  swelling  port,  and  tinsel'd  meanness,  pride. 
Silent  I  cannot  view  with  patient  eye 
Pageants  like  these,  that  stink  and  flutter  by. 
In  days  of  yore,  with  valour  for  her  guide, 
Justice  alone  prefer'd  the  worth  she  tried  j 
Our  gallant  knights,  in  lov'd  Elizas  reign,   [Spain; 
France  bade  be  dumb,  and  heart-struck  haughty 
Then  the  shrill  summons  of  the  vigorous  chase 
Strung  the  firm  nerve,  and  flush'd  the  ruddy  face. 
Fashion  in  vain  her  Proteus  form  display'd  ; 
No  public  offerings  at  her  shrine  were  paid  : 
She  dared  not  then  affrighted  sense  lay  waste, 
Or  taint  the  sacred  source  of  public  taste. 
Alike  refinement  tried  her  softening  sway, 
To  catch  the  sturdy  manners  of  the  day  : 
Her  efforts  vain  !  Britannia's  favour'd  isle 
Renounc'd  the  lurking  evil  of  her  smile. 
Ye  sons  of  fame,  whose  memories  impart 
A  constant  transport  to  the  feeling  heart; 
From  souls  like  yours  we  catch  a  kindred  ray, 
And  feel  infus'd  the  genius  of  the  day. 
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Ye  Sidneys!  Raleighs!  v. hose  undaunted  eye 
Flash'd  the  keen  glance  of  ancient  liberty; 
Your  lives  with  joy  the'  enraptin'd  Muse  surveys, 
That  claim  the  meed  of  never-tadin^:  praise. 
Oh !  what  a  thrilling  thouglit,  that  deathless  Fame 
To  ages  yet  unborn  shall  tell  each  name 
Of  those  immortal  few,  for  Albion's  good, 
Who  dauntless  paid  the  tribute  of  their  blood! 
And,  as  she  waves  her  legend  scroll  on  higli,        ^ 
To  other  climes,  in  other  tongues,  shall  cry, —      C 
•  These  are  the  deeds  of  those  who  never  die !'     3 
No  more  with  dazzling  light  the  regal  ray 
Shines  unobscur'd,  and  cheers  the  coming  day, 
Sorrowing  the  Muse  beholds  the  throne  disgrac'd, 
Its  lustre  tamish'd,  and  its  gifts  misplac'd  ; 
Daubd  with  false  honours,  whilst  Lothario's  mien 
Provokes  the  threatening  eye  of  honest  spleen  : 
Sweird  with  base  pride,  exempt  from  every  gra'ce, 
Vice  in  his  heart,  and  folly  in  hLs  face, 
Studious  to  keep  the  naked  poor  in  awe. 
And  grind  their  needy  souls  with  harpy  law; 
With  silly  dimpling  smirk,  and  bland  grimace, 
With  smile  that  gads  so  sweetly  o'er  his  face, 
Methinks  I  see  him  labouiing  to  be  great, 
Rais'd  on  the  tottering  stilts  of  awkward  state  j 
First  of  the  tribe  who  shift  with  ready  art 
The  ductile  feelings  of  a  venal  heart ; 
Sir  Knight  become,  how  big  dear  self  appears,     '\ 
And  whilst  the  title  greets  his  greedy  ears,  ^ 

He  shakes  liis  booby  head,  and  wonders  what  he  i 
hears.  } 

Ere  luH'd  to  slumber  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
Tiie  squalling  intant  thus  a  coral  charms  ; 
Pleas'd  it  attends  the  discord  for  a  while. 
And  hugs  the  glittering  bauble  with  a  smile. 


36 


TO  MVRA, 

AFTER  RECEIVING  TWO  DRAWINGS  REPRESENTINU 
A  VIOLET  A«D  A  BEGGAR. 

r  Ro,ii  these  sad  scenes,  where  care  and  pale  dismay 
Darken  with  deepest  cloud  the  coming  day  ', 
Where  duty  breathes  in  vain  its  lengthen'd  sigh, 
And  wipes  the  stagnant  tear  from  sorrow's  eye. 
O'er  all  its  hopes  views  hovering  death  prevail. 
And  mourns  the  social  comforts  as  they  fail ; 
•Say,  can  a  novice  Muse,  though  you  inspire, 
In  artless  thanks  awake  her  sadden'd  lyre  ? 
For  nie,  whose  eye  surveys  with  vain  delight 
Pieria's  stream  and  famed  Parnassa's  height, 

Let  M all  in  fears  his  story  tell 

Of  widowd  dove,  or  sorrowing  Philomel ; 

With  all  the  tinsel'd  harlotry  of  art 

Win  the  weak  mind,  or  touch  the  tasteless  heart : 

For  me,  let  P s  hireling  pages  chime, 

Pert  with  the  pretty  cant  of  servile  rhyme ; 

Uuaw'd  by  power  or  fame's  delusive  ray, 

I  value  more  a  violet  than  a  bay. 

What  though,  dear  girl,  these  worthless  lays  appear 

But  ill  attun'd  to  meet  thy  nicer  ear. 

Warm  from  the  heart  officious  fondness  flies, 

And  fears  no  frown  but  that  of  Myra's  eyes. 

For  her  what  gothic  soul  could  e'er  repine 

To'  invoke,  those  worst  of  all  coquets,  the  Nine? 

In  Shandy  mood  with  head  or  hand  reclin'd 

To  every  ill  of  fate  and  phlegm  resign'd, 

'  Tbis  allude?  (o  some  scene?  of  domeitic  affliction. 


TO  MYRA.  57 

With  snrly  silence,  or  with  cold  content,  "> 

I  hear  (on  distant  scenes  my  thoughts  intent)  > 
The  tedious  round  of  chat  and  compliment ;  3 
Perchance,  the  heavy  hour  in  part  to  kill,  j 

And  keep  the  drowsy  mind  from  standing  still,    C 
Conies  a  dread  summons  from  the  fiend  Quadrille^ ) 
With  sad  civility  the  tricks  I  tell. 
And  gaze  without  emotion  at  a  belle  ; 
Whilst  at  my  careless  play  and  vacant  air, 
Gamblers  look  grave,  and  tabbies  wish  to  swear  ; 
Till  parent  dullness  claims  her  seat  again, 
Settles  their  features  and  assumes  her  reign. — 
At  those  lov'd  shores  where  Yare  with  ceaseless 
Joins  the  dark  bosom  of  the  fearful  deep,     [sweep 
Full  many  a  truant  wish  and  wayward  look 
Has  absense  cast  and  musing  fancy  took, 
W^here  friendship  vacant  finds  an  elbow  chair, 
Looks  round  with  joy,  and  longs  to  linger  there  ; 
\Vhere  frank  good-humour  every  care  beguiles 
With  all  the  social  family  of  smiles ; 
Charm'd  at  the  thought,  I  picture  Juliet  near^, 
H-er  sprightly  glance  I  feel,  her  voice  I  hear; 
Attentive  sit,  and  meet,  with  tacit  sigh, 
The  softer  cast  of  pensive  Myra's  eye  ; 
Dwell  long  enamour'd  on  each  blooming  grace, 
That  lends  its  luring  influence  to  her  face  ; 
With  fluttering  breast  I  view  her  nicest  skill 
Teach  the  keen  darts  of  Venus  how  to  kill. 
And  touch  with  busy  hand  each  lighter  dress. 
That  guards  the  dimpled  cheek  and  silken  tress ; 
The  filmy  gauze,  the  ribbon's  dazzling  dye, 
(A  mystic  spell  to  catch  the  rustic  eye) 

^  Jaliet,  Ihe  >istei  of  the  lH(iy  to  whom  these  verses  wtre  ad- 
.hrs;e(J. 


S8  TO  MYRA. 

The  waving  sash,  the  feather's  nodding  plunae, 
With  all  the  powers  of  cambric  and  perfume  : 
Through  such  let  meaner  beauties  of  the  day 
Spread  wide  o'ervanquish'd  hearts  the  female  sway, 
At  every  look  and  random  glance  lay  low 
A  dangling  coxcomb,  or  a  flimsy  beau  ; 
To  souls  like  mine  no  influence  they  impart 
Who  bribe  the  eye  to  captivate  the  heart. 
Slaves  to  the  laws  of  taste,  let  some  admire 
Patilo's  bold  stroke,  or  vivid  Titian's  fire  : 
With  critic  skill  and  just  precision  trace 
Poussin's  learn'd  air,  or  soft  Corregio's  grace  : 
In  mute  amaze  let  others  trembling  stand, 
And  feel  the  dark  sublime  of  Rosa's  hand  ; 
Be  mine  the  task  their  varied  styles  to  view, 
And  mark  their  blended  beauties  met  in  you. 
When  the  lone  wretch,  by  age  and  sickness  led. 
Bides  the  chill  storm,  and  begs  for  bitter  bread, 
Taught  by  thy  moving  hand  my  tears  shall  flow 
The  hasty  followers  of  his  helpless  woe ; 
Oft  as  I  strive  to  chase  those  griefs  away 
That  cloud  the  sunless  evening  of  his  day. 
Meanwhile  aflfection,  fondly  fix'd  on  you, 
(TJie  lovely  source  from  whence  its  pity  grew) 
Viewing  thy  beggar  form,  with  joy  shall  boast, 
That  who  excites  it  best  must  feel  the  most. 


ON  A  FRAGMENT 

OF  some;  TER5ES  WRITTEN  BY  A  LADY  I\  PRAISE 
OF  SOLITUDE. 

Myra,  dear  maid !  full  many  a  weary  hour 
In  joyless  spee<l  has  pass'd,  since  first  mine  eye 
JMet  the  faint  oiitline  of  your  early  hopes, 
Moist  with  the  purest  dew  of  Castaly : 
And  who,  all  who,  can  willingly  resign 
The  distant  shadows  of  ideal  joys. 
In  youth's  fair  morn  by  treacherous  fancy  form'd, 
That,  like  the  floating  rack  on  yonder  sky. 
Pass  into  nought  as  they  had  never  been  ? 
The  time  was  once-when  oft  the  long  day  through. 
Far,  far  too  busy  for  ray  present  peace, 
O'er  these  the  pensive  fablings  of  your  Muse 
I  hung  enamour'd,  whilst  with  anxioas  glance 
The  kindred  feelings  of  my  youthful  years 
In  visionary  view  full  glad  I  found, 
And  blissful  dreams  familiar  to  my  heart, 
O'er  which  sweet  hope  her  gilding  pale  had  flung. 
Such,  O !  such  scenes  with  Myra  to  have  shar'd 
Was  all  my  fruitless  prayei-s  e'er  ask'd  of  fate. 
Filling  each  space  imperfect  you  had  left. 
Oft  would  my  partial  hand  the  pencil  take, 
And  bid  the  sketch  unreal  hues  assimie. 
Bright  beams  of  light  and  colours  not  its  own: 
Mischance  stood  by  and  watch'd,  and  at  an  hour 
When  least  t  thought  her  near,  with  hasty  hand 
All  my  fair  pictur'd  hopes  at  once  defac'd.— 
The  traveller  thus,  when  louring  skies  impend, 
In  sorrowing  silence  leaning  on  his  staff, 
From  some  ascent  his  weary  steps  have  gain'd 
Breathless  looks  back,  and,  pausing,  ponders  well 
G 


40  TO  THE  RIVER  ISIS. 

The  lengthen'd  landscape  past ;  now  hid  he  fiiuh, 

Mid  far-off  mists  and  thick  surrounding  showers, 

Each  city,  wandering  stream,  and  wildering  wood, 

Where  late  in  joy  secjire  he  journied  blithe, 

Nor  met  liio  pliantom  of  a  single  fear, 

Where  evei7  cloud  illumin'd  by  the  sun 

Hung  lovely,  and  each  zephyr  fragrance  breathed. 


TO 

THE  RIVER  ISIS\ 


Fair  Isis,  thy  marge  as  despairing  I  lie, 

Thy  Muse-haunted  wave  with  wild  florets  confin'd. 

Makes  me  grieve,  when  I   think   that  the  time 
draweth  nigh. 
When  for  ever  I  fear  I  must  leave  thee  behind. 

May  thy  bosom,  with  quivering  shadows  impress'd 
From  the  silver  green  willow  that  graces  thy  shore, 

AVith  regret  miss  the  step  of  a  death-striken  guest, 
And  Echo  list  oft  for  the  sound  of  his  oar. 

Though  her  lover  is  fallen — thy  copses  among, 
When  Philomel  wavbles  at  close  of  the  day, 

May  no  friend  be  wanting  to  catch  her  lorn  song, 
And  welcome  the  gentlest  herald  of  IMay  ! 

May  the  suns  I  have  seen^nd  the  cloudless  blue  skies, 
The  soft  breathing  meads,  and  the  woodlands 
around, 

Still,  still  feed  with  raptures  a  thousand  fond  eyes, 
Though  I  be  far  distant,  and  cold  in  the  ground 

'  From  the  Tottical  Register  for  1805,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
!:«( n  wriiteu  by  lleacUey  during  iLc  illness  which  terminated  in 
his  death. 


SICKNESS.  41 

Why  dwell  on  the  thought  then  ?  sad  fancy  depart. 
And  chdini  me  no  more  with  tiiy  treacherous  spell ; 

The  first  of  past  joys  I  dismiss  from  my  heart, 
When  tliee,  O  sweet  Isis,  I  once  bid  farewell! 


SICKNESS 


Sickness  !  I  yield  to  thy  subduing  sway, 
\  livid  paleness  o'er  each  feature  steals  ; 

Widely  irregular  my  pulses  play. 

And  all  my  frame  a  listless  languor  feels. 

How  chang'd,  how  alter'd  from  my  former  plight, 
When  youthful  vigour  every  sinew  strung, 

When  fancy  wing'd  a  bold  excursive  flight, 
And  notes  of  rapture  warbled  on  my  tongue. 

The  dreams  of  pleasure  which  I  then  pursued, 
No  more  shall  lure  me  with  their  splendid  guise, 

Nor  shall  my  love  of  fame  be  hence  renew'd, 
For  sickness  yields  not  to  the  great  or  wise. 

The  frowns  of  censure  and  the  smiles  of  praise, 
And  all  that  fortune  and  that  fate  decree, 

The  same  indifference  in  my  bosom  raise, 
For  all,  alas  !  is  vanity  to  me. 

E'en  the  sweet  converse  of  the  nymph  I  love, 
Of  late  so  pleasing,  now  disgusts  mine  ear ; 

And  should  an  angel  whisper  from  above, 
His  fine-ton'd  accents  I  could  scarcely  bear. 

•  This  poem  was  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Nov.  3, 
1790 ;  and  ascribed  to  Ac  pen  of  Mr.  Heaclley,  a  very  short 
lime  before  his  decease. 


•it  SICKNESS. 

No  med'cine,  mix'd  with  i^sculapiah  art, 
Can  raise  my  spirits  or  assuage  my  pain  ; 

For  life's  warm  tide  scarce  issues  from  my  heart, 
And  slowly  creeps  along  each  circling  vein. 

Where'er  by  chance  these  weary  eye-balls  stray, 
O'er  yon  fair  mirror,  to  its  office  true, 

My  wasted  form  I  shudder  to  survey, 
And  almost  doubt  if 'tis  myself  I  viefw. 

Dim  are  these  eyes  which  once  refulgent  shone, 
And  faint  the  tiirobbings  of  this  aching  breast, 

My  faltering  voice  has  lost  its  wonted  tone, 
And  all  my  sorrows  are  by  sighs  express'd. 

Few  are  the  transports  I  can  hope  to  share 
Whilst  here  a  lingering  victim  I  remain, 

Anticipation  heightens  my  despair, 
And  retrospection  sharpens  every  pain. 

The  sports  of  youth,  in  which  I  once  partook, 
Alas  !  no  more  the'  approving  smile  can  wake  ; 

On  every  scene  I  cast  a  heedless  look, 
Nor  know  but  that  may  be  the  last  I  take. 

Alike  regardless  of  my  friends  and  foes, 
I  wait  the  coming  of  that  awful  hour. 

Which  to  affliction  brings  a  welcome  close, 
And  lifts  the  soul  above  misfortune's  pow'r. 

Then,  when  exempt  from  each  terrestrial  eye. 
My  trembling  spirit  wings  the  field  of  space, 

Congenial  souls  may  quit  their  native  sky, 
And,  smiling,  bear  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

FINIS. 
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ENCOMIUM  ON  RUSSELL, 


ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  MR.  RUSSELL, 

JULY, 1788. 

And  cannot,  Russell,  taste  and  genius  save 
From  fates  too  crnel,  and  an  early  tomb  ? 
All,  no  !  with  blind  unpitying  i-a:;e  they  doom 
The  dull,  the  wise,  the'  ignoble,  and  the  brave. 
All  in  those  realms  the  last  fond  duty  crave 
Where  no  glad  mornings  break  the  cheerless  gloom. 
Where  glows  the  bosom  with  no  vernal  bloom, 
In  the  lone  darkness  of  the  silent  grave. 
Tiiy  course  is  finish'd ;  all  the  world's  vain  cares 
Are  but  a  blank  to  thee,  whose  bosom  knows 
Joy,  sorrow,  hope,  regret,  or  fear,  no  more  1 
Yet  still  the  form  with  equal  splendour  glows, 
And  still  mankind  a  smile  as  cheerful  wears, 
As  that  thy  gay  good-humour  wak'd  before. 


SONNETS. 


In  days  of  old,  ere  (charm'd  at  length  to  rest) 
Stern  Chivalry  her  idle  spear  uphung, 
Sweet  mid  loud  arms  the  minstrel's  music  riingj 
In  each  proud  castle,  at  the  gorgeous  feast 

Mix'd  with  bold  chiefs  he  sat,  an  honour'd  guest; 
Cheer'd  with  the  genial  rites,  his  lyre  he  strung, 
War,  love,  the  wizard,  and  the  fay  he  sung, 
And  fir'd  with  rapture  each  impassion'd  breast: 

Such  were  the  strains,  which  in  her  livelier  prime 
Bright  Fancy  pour'dj  but  ah  !  they're  heard  no 

more ! 
Yet  is  not  Genius  dead  :  the  song  sublime 

Might  burst  in  tides  as  copious  as  of  yore  ; 

But  Want,  grim  monster,  checks  the  raging  rhyme, 
And  damps  tiie  Poet's  wing  outstretch'd  to  soar. 


II. 

An!  what  avails  it  with  adventurous  pace 
To  scale,  fair  Poesy,  thy  heights  sublime  ? 
Though  many  a  flower  adorn  the  fragrant  clime, 
Oft  chiUing  storms  with  envious  blast  deface 

Each  opening  bloom  :  meanwhile,  with  iifred  mace 
High  on  the  monntain's  brow,  in  garb  obscene. 
Sits  Want,  a  spectre  pale,  whose  threatening  mien 
Oft  drives  the  bard  to  quit  the'  unfinish'd  race  : 


«  SONNETS. 

Yet  nobler  some,  undaunted  at  his  frown, 
Up  the  steep  hill  have  trod  the  rugged  way  ; 
Such  sung  ttie  Redcross  knight,  the  Tiojan  town, 

Brave  Gama's  toil3,  and  Salem's  bloody  fray  ; 
Such  too,  with  harder  fate,  though  like  renown, 
Great  iEIla's  minstrel  pour'd  his  deathless  lay  '. 


III. 

Oxford,  since  late  I  left  thy  peaceful  shore, 
Much  I  regret  thy  domes  with  turrets  crovvn'd, 
Tiiy  crested  walls  with  twining  ivy  bcnuid, 
Thy  got  hie  fanes,  dim  ailes,  and  cloisters  hoar, 

And  treasur'd  rolls  of  Wisdom's  ancient  lore ; 
Nor  less  thy  varying  bells,  which  hourly  sound 
In  pensive  chime,  or  ring  in  lively  round, 
Or  toll  in  the  slow  curfeu's  solemn  roar : 

Much  too  thy  moonlight  walks,  and  musings  grave 
Mid  silent  shades  of  high-embowering  trees. 
And  much  thy  sister-streams,  whose  willows  wave 

In  whispering  cadence  to  the  evening  breeze  ; 
But  most  those  Friends,  whQse  much-lov'd  con- 
verse gave 
Thy  gentle  charms  a  tenfold  power  to  please. 

*  Spenser,  Homer,  Camoeiis,  Tasso,  and  Chattertou,  are  tbe 
p<>«ts  alluded  to  in  thb  fwnr  concluding  lifies. 


S<JWNETS^ 


IV. 


Yes,  lov'd  retreat,  those  wonted  gales  I  know, 
That  shed  soft  fragrance  o'er  my  drooping  frame, 
Sweet,  as  of  old,  when  first  the  youtliful  flame 
Was  kindled  in  ray  veins  ;  and  now  below 

I  see  thy  various  length  of  landscape  glow 

With  all  its  custom'd  blooms,  its  groves  the  same. 
Its  verdant  lawns,  and  towers  of  antique  fame, 
And  streams  that  gently  murmur  as  they  flow  : 

Now  too  the  sounds,  that  us'd  my  soul  to  cheer, 
Thy  mingled  melodies  of  hill  and  plain, 
Melt  in  faint  murmurs  on  my  ravish'd  ear  : 

But  say,  will  they  too  bless  my  eyes  again, 
My  frieiids  of  yore  ?  if  they  no  more  appear. 
Fair  as  thou  art,  thy  other  charms  are  vain. 


V. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

BLEss'd  child  of  Genius,  whose  fantastic  sprite 
Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning's  flash,  or  roves 
Through  flowery  valleys,  and  Elysian  groves. 
Or,  borne  on  venturous  pinions,  takes  its  flight 

To  those  dread  realms,  where  hid  from  mortal  sight 
Fierce  Genii  roam,  or  where  in  bright  alcoves 
Mild  Fairies  reign,  and  woo  their  secret  loves  ; 
Whate'er  thy  therac;  whether  the  magic  might 


10  SONNETS. 

Of  the  stern  Kings,  that  dwell  mid  ocean's  roar. 
Or  Sindbad's  perils,  or  the  cruel  wiles 
Of  Afric's  curs'd  enchanter  charm  us  more, 

Or  au^iht  more  wondrous  still  our  ear  beguiles, 
Well-pleas'd  we  listen  to  thy  fabhng  lore, 
And  Truth  itself  with  less  attraction  smiles. 


VI. 

TO  BOCCACCIO  \ 


Not  for  thy  gothic  trumpet's  martial  rage, 
Not  for  thy  Latian  bays,  nor  that  'twas  thine 
The  Tuscan's  rugged  period  to  refine, 
Nor  yet,  Boccaccio,  that  thy  fathful  page 

Reflects  the  genuine  manners  of  thy  age, 

Js^or  that,  enliven'd  at  thy  sprightlier  style, 

Pale  Sorrow's  victims  smooth  the  brow,  and  smile ; 
For  nought  of  worth  like  this,  immortal  Sage, 

Haste  I  to  twine  this  garland  rotmd  thy  tomb ; 
But  that  I  oft  have  shar'd  Nastagio's  fears 
At  his  dread  vision,  oft  have  wept  the  dome 

Of  fair  Ghismonda,  sunk,  in  early  years, 

I  crown  tht  e  with  this  chaplet's  simple  bloom. 
The  Bard  sublime  of  terror  and  of  tears. 

1  Boccaccio  wrote  the  Theseid.i,  an  Epic  poem  in  Otfava  Ki- 
ma,  and  Eeveial  Latin  works;  but  owes  his  reputation  chieliy 
to  tiie  Decauierone,  the  style  of  which  is  still  considered  as  the 
standard  of  perfsction  in  the  Italian  language.  Among  the 
many  humorous  and  licentious  tales,  which  form  this  work,  are 
some  of  a  more  serious  character.  Such  are  ths  two  here  men- 
tioned, which  Dryden  h.is  imitated  under  the  names  of  Tbeo- 
dore  and  Ilonoria,  Sigisinonda  and  Guiscardo. 
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VI  r. 

Sick  with  the  pangs  that  prompt  the  lover's  nioaiiy 
Long  tender Tasso  piu'd,  but  pin'd  in  vain  : 
Despair  at  leni^th  and  frenzy  fir'd  his  brain ; 
In  silence  oft  he  sat,  and  vfept  alone, 

Oft  rav'd  aloud,  and  taught  wild  woods  to  groan  ; 
Oft  too  in  songs,  if  songs  might  ease  his  pain. 
He  pour'd  his  soul,  changing  the  trumpet's  strain 
For  rural  reeds,  and  the  lute's  amorous  tone  : 

I,  who  like  him  whole  years  with  tortiir'd  heart 
Have  woo'd,  and  vainly  woo'd,  as  fair  a  dame, 
Feel  through  my  boihng  veins  like  madness  dart ; 

So  could  I  learn,  like  him,  the  lay  to  frame, 
If  she,  if  haply  she,  who  caus'd  my  smart. 
Might  deign  to  listen,  and  reheve  my  pain ! 


VIII. 
TO  VALCLUSA. 


What  though,  Valclusa,  the  fond  Bard  be  fled, 

That  woo'd  his  fair  in  thy  sequesterd  bowers, 
Long  lov'd  her  living,  long  bemoan'd  her  dead, 

And  hung  her  visionary  shrine  with  Howers! 
What  though  no  more  he  teach  thy  shades  to  mourn 

The  hapless  chances  that  to  love  belong, 
As  erst,  when  drooping  o'er  her  turf  forlorn, 

He  charm'd  wild  Echo  with  his  plaintive  song  ! 
Vet  still,  enaraour'd  of  the  tender  tale. 

Pale  Passion  haunts  thy  grove's  romantic  gloom. 
Yet  still  soft  music  breatl:es  in  every  gale, 

Still  ncdecay'd  the  fairy-garlands  l)loom, 
Still  heavenly  incense  fills  each  fragrant  vale, 

Still  Petrarch's  Genius  weeps  o'er  Laura's  tomb. 
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IX. 


No  more,  fond  fatlier  of  a  mucb-lov'd  child, 
Let  thy  sad  heart,  big  with  paternal  fears, 
Dread  the  rude  storms,  that  wait  his  riper  years  ; 
A  friend,  who  knows  him  generous,  brave,  and      | 

By  pride  unspoil'd,  by  flatter}'  unbeguil'd,      [mild. 
True  to  his  promise,  faithful  to  his  trust, 
Blind  to  his  own,  to  others  merit  just. 
Nor  stain'd  with  folly,  nor  with  vice  defil'd, 

And  zealous  still  in  honour's  ardous  way 
To  emulate  the  race  his  sire  has  run, 
Tells  thee,  that  if  kind  Heaven  prolong  his  day 

To  mourn  thy  ashes,  when  thy  life  is  done. 
Thy  fame  shall  live  unconscious  of  decay, 
And  all  thy  virtues  flourish  in  thy  son. 


X. 

Cot'LD  then  the  babes  from  yon  unshelter'd  cot 

Implore  thy  passing  charity  in  vain  ? 
Too  thoughtless  youth !  what  though  thy  happier  lot 

Insult  their  life  of  poverty  and  pain  ! 
What  though  their  Maker  doom'd  them,  thus  forlorn, 

To  brook  the  mockery  of  the  taunting  throng, 
Beneath  the  oppressor's  iron  scourge  to  mourn, 

To  mourn  but  not  to  murmur  at  his  wrong ! 
Yet  when  their  last  late  evening  shall  decHne, 

Their  evening  cheerful,though  their  day  distress'd, 
A  hope  perhaps  more  heavenly-bright  tlian  thine, 

A  grace  by  thee  unsought,  and  unpossess'd, 
A  faith  more  tix'd,  a  rapture  more  divine. 

Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest. 


I 
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XL 


Too  long,  alas !  throogh  life's  tempestuous  tide 
Heedless  of  Heaven,  ray  giddy  course  I  steer'd, 
Link'd  with  the  scoffing  crew,  nor  aught  rever'd 
Great  Nature's  God  :  such  erring  dreams  belied 

My  fancy,  swoln  with  unsubstantial  pride  : 
Wliile,  uglier  far  than  have  beeu  feignd  or  fear'd, 
Ten  thousand  phantoms  to  my  sight  appear'd, 

And  drew  me  darkling  far  fiom  truth  aside. 
But  vigorous  now,  v?ith  eagle-ken  restor'd, 
By  nobler  means  aiming  at  nobler  ends, 
To  tlie  mild  bosom  of  its  saving  Lord, 

Elate  with  ardent  hope,  my  soul  ascends, 
While  o'er  the  dreadful  gulf,  yet  unexplor'd. 
Religion's  golden  sun  its  evening-beam  extends. 


XII. 

Dea.r  babe,  whose  meaning  by  fond  looks  express'd, 
Thy  only  little  eloquence,  might  move 
The  sternest  soul  to  tenderness  and  love. 
While  thus,  nor  taught  by  age  tofawn,nordress'd 

In  treachery's  mask,  nor  falsehood's  glistering  vest. 
Thou  sweetly  smilest,  at  the  pleasing  sight, 
Wretch  as  I  am,  unwonted  to  delight, 

A  transient  gleam  of  gladness  cheers  my  breast : 

Yet  soon  again  bursts  forth  the'  unbidden  tear. 
And  inly  bleeds  my  heart,  while  1  divine 
What  chilling  blasts  may  nip  thy  riper  year. 

What  blackening  storms  may  cloud  thy  life's  decline ; 
What  for  myself  I  feel,  for  thee  I  fear  : 
Nay !  God  forbid  ray  woes  should  e'er  be  thina! 
u 
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XIII. 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

WRITTEN  AT  LEMNOS'. 

On  this  lone  Isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  affright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
Great  Paean's  sou,  unwonted  erst  to  tears, 
Wept  o'er  his  wound  :  alike  each  rolling  light 

Of  heaven  he  watch'd,  and  blani'd  its  lingering  flight  j 
By  day  the  sea-mew,  screaming  round  bis  cave, 
Drove  slumber  from  his  eyes;  the  chiding  wave, 
And  savage  bowlings,  chas'd  his  dreams  by  night. 

Hope  still  was  his:  in  each  low  breeze,  that  sigh'd; 
Through  his  rude  grot,  he  heard  a  coming  oar, 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied ; 

Nor  seldom  listen'd  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  CEta's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  fani'd  Trachis  from  the'  Euboic  shore. 


XIV. 
TO  THE  SPIDER. 

Ingenious  Insect,  but  of  ruthless  mould, 

Whose  savage  craft,  as  Nature  taught,  designs 
A  mazy  web  of  death,  the  filmy  lines. 
That  form  thy  circling  labyrinth,  enfold 

Each  thoughtless  fly,  that  wanders  near  thy  hold, 
iSad  victim  of  thy  guile ;  nor  aught  avail 
His  silken  wings,  nor  coat  of  glossy  mail. 
Nor  varying  hues  of  azure,  jet,  or  gold  ; 

'  See  that  romantic  and  interesliaj  tragedy,  the  Philoctetes 
»f  Suphocles. 
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Yet  though  thus  ill  the  fluttering  captive  fares 
Whom,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  thy  toils  trepan  ; 
Thy  tyrant-faug,  that  slays  the  stranger,  spares 

The  bloody  brothers  of  thy  cruel  clan  ; 

While  man  against  his  fellows  spreads  liis  snares, 
Then  most  delighted,  when  his  prey  is  man. 


XV. 

TO  THE  OWL. 


Grave  bird,  that,  shelter'd  in  thy  lonely  bower, 
On  some  tall  oak.  with  ivy  overspread. 
Or  in  some  silent  barn's  deserted  shed, 
Or  mid  the  fragments  of  some  rnind  tower, 

Still,  as  of  old,  at  this  sad  solemn  hour. 
When  now  the  toiling  sons  of  care  are  fled, 
And  the  free  ghost  slips  from  his  wormy  bed, 
Coniplainest  loud  of  man's  ungentle  power, 

That  drives  thee  from  the  cheerful  t^ce  of  day 
To  tell  thy  sorrows  to  the  pale-eyed  nighty 
Like  thee  escaping  from  the  sunny  ray, 

I  woo  this  gloom,  to  hide  me  from  the  sij^ht 
Of  that  fell  tribe,  whose  persecuting  sway 
On  Me  and  Thee  alike  is  bent  to  light. 


XVI. 

OiVCE  more  retum'd  to  curl  the  dimpling  lake 
Auspicious  Zephyr  waves  his  downy  wing, 

Rons'd  at  his  touch  the  slumbering  flowers  awake 
With  all  the  smiling  family  of  .Spring; 
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Again  is  heard  the  turtle's  amorous  tale, 

Again  the  swallo-w  twitters  o'er  lier  nest, 
Again  wild  irrnsic  melts  in  every  vale, 
And  love  rekindling  glows  in  every  breast : 
Thus  they  return  :  but  ah  !  to  me  no  more 

Return  the  pleasures  of  the  vernal  plain, 
In  vain  for  me  resounds  the  vocal  shore, 

And  woods  renew  their  verdant  robes  in  vain  j 
Nor  counsel  sweet  of  friends  can  ease  my  care, 

Nor  even  the  sweeter  converse  of  the  fair  '. 


XVII. 

Oh  Thou,  whose  poison  taints  life's  richest  feast. 

Thou  fiend,  whom  Fear  on  Love  begot  of  yore, 
Whom  dark  Suspicion  foster'd  at  her  breast. 

And  Vengeance  tutor'd  in  his  deadliest  lore, 
Oh,  Jealousy,  whose  inly-rankling  dart 

Racks  the  fond  bosom  with  unnumber'd  throes, 
That  now,  even  now,  art  busy  at  my  heart. 

Far  hence  avaunt,  and  leave  me  to  repose  ! 
Go  in  some  Stygian  cave  unheard  to  moan, 
There  night  and  day  thy  restless  eye-balls  roll — 
Ah !  spare  me,  spare  me,  since  thy  power  I  own ! 

Nor  thus,  so  soon  returning  from  control. 
In  size  more  huge,  in  shape  more  hideous  grown. 

With  tenfold  horrors  rush  upon  my  soul. 

'  The  Italian  reader  will  perceive  a  resemblance  betweew 
thig  and  ihe  iOgib  Sonnet  of  Petrarch. 

Ztfiro  torna,  e'l  bel  tempo  rimena,  &c. 
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XVIII. 

FROM  PETRARCH.  SON.  239.  241, 

If,  here  reclining  while  I  weep  ray  woes, 

The  turtle  near  me  tells  her  plaintive  tale, 
Or  headlong  brook  with  warbling  murmur  Hows, 

Or  green  leaves  rustle  to  the  sighing  gale, 
In  each  low  sound,  that  makes  these  rocks  reply, 

I  seem  my  Laura's  long-lost  voice  to  hear, 
And  oft,  bright  beaming  on  my  raptur'd  eye, 

Her  charms  more  lovely  than  in  life  appear; 
A  Naiad  oft,  emerging  from  the  Hood, 

Graceful  she  seems  to  tread  the  dimpling  wave, 
Oft  glides  along,  a  goddess  of  tiie  wood, 

Oflt  sits,  the  nymph  of  this  seqnester'd  cave, 
Oft  mounting,  beckons  from  a  cloud  of  light, 

Till  Heaven  at  length  receives  her  from  my  sight. 


XIX. 

FROM  PETRARCH.  SON.  312,  313. 

Full  twice  ten  years,  pining  with  fond  desire, 
Love's  slave  I  liv'd,  nor  broke  the  galling  chain, 
Nor  banish'd  hope,  though  hope  was  always  vain ; 
Ten  more,  these  eyes,  when  Death's  avenging  ire 

Snatch'd  the  dear  maid,  to  whom  they  dar'd  aspire, 
Wept  o'er  her  grave,  while  still  my  plaintive  strain 

Told  each  sad  echo  of  these  groves  my  pain  :  [fire. 
But  now,  since  time  has  quench'd  the'  unwilhng 

This  remnant  of  my  days,  with  clouds  o'ercast. 
To  thee,  great  God,  whose  mercies  never  cease, 
I  meekly  vow,  to  expiate  the  past ; 

Praying,  if  prayer  may  sins  like  mine  release, 
By  storms  long  tost  to  find  a  port  at  last, 
Long  bruis'd  in  war,  at  length  to  sleep  in  peace. 
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XX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Too  beauteous  rival,  whose  enticing  charms 

Once  to  my  heart's  sole  darling  seem'd  so  fair, 
That  oft  he  praises  still  thy  ivory  arms. 

Thy  ruby  lips,  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair ; 
Say,  when  he  heard  thy  tongue's  seducing  strain, 

Stood  he  e'er  silent,  or  with  scorn  replied, 
Or  turn'd  with  alter'd  brow  of  cold  disdain 

From  thy  soft  smiles,  as  now  from  mine,  aside  ? 
Once,  once,  too  well  I  know,  he  held  thee  dear, 

And  then,  when  captive  to  thy  sovereign  will — 
But  why  that  look  abash'd,  that  starting  tear. 

Those  conscious  blushes  which  my  fears  fulfil  ? 
Speak,  answer,  speak  ;  nay,  answer  not,  forbear^ 

If  thou  must  answer,  that  he  loves  thee  still. 


XXI. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

From  her  fair  limbs  the  last  thin  veil  she  drew> 

And  naked  stood  in  all  her  charms  confess'd, 
The  wanton  gales  her  ringlets  backward  blew, 

To  sport  themselves  more  freely  on  her  breast : 
From  each  warm  beauty  of  the'  uncover'd  maid, 

Before  scarce  guess'd  at,  or  but  seen  in  part, 
From  all,  for  all  was  to  my  eyes  display'd, 

Delicious  poison  trickled  to  my  heart : 
Since  thus  I  gaz'd  (was  mine  to  gaze  the  blame  ?) 

Nor  bliss  my  soid  has  tasted,  nor  repose ; 
The  subtle  venom  glides  through  all  my  frame, 

And  in  my  brain  a  fiery  deluge  glows  : 
Thou,  who  my  pangs  wouldst  shun,  with  wiser  care 

The  spot,  where  Cynthia  bathes  at  noon,  beware. 
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XXII. 
IMITATED  FROM  CAMOENS. 

These  hills  that  hft  their  verdant  heads  so  high, 
These  towering  pahns  that  form  acoohng  shade  j 
These  moss-grown  banks  for  peaceful  slumbers 

made, 
This  lingeiing  stream  that  flows  in  silence  by, 

The  distant-murmuring  main,  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
The  sun  that  sinks  behind  yon  dusky  glade, 
The  nibbling  flocks  that  crop  their  evening  blade, 
Those  glittering  clouds  that  fringe  the  western  sky ; 

Each  various  beauty,  which  the  vernal  year 
Pours  out  profuse  on  woodland,  vale,  or  plain, 
Each  pastoral  charm,  since  thou  no  more  art  near, 

Smiles  not  to  these  sad  eyes,  or  smiles  in  vain  ; 
Even  scenes  like  these  a  cheerless  aspect  wear, 
And  pleasure  sickens,  till  it  turns  to  pain. 


XXIII. 

IMITATED  FROM  CAMOENS. 

Weep,  nymphs  of  Tagus,  weep  the  hapless  doom 
Ordain'd  by  fate,  and  death's  severe  decree, 
Severe  to  all,  but  most,  alas  !  to  me, 
In  youth's  gay  pride,  in  beauty's  early  bloom 

To  sink  the  lov'd  Ophelia  to  the  tomb.         [roU'd, 
Heaven's  !  that  such  eyes,  whose  orbs  so  sweetly 
Such  lips  of  rubies,  and  such  locks  of  gold 
So  soon  should  moulder  in  eternal  gloom  ! 

Tremble,  ye  lesser  stars !  if  nought  could  save 
Charms,  such  asher's,  from  tiiefoul  sha<les  of  night. 
How  soon  shall  fade  your  glories  in  the  grave  1 

Yet  cease  my  soul  to  grieve ;  her  heaven-born  sprite, 
Too  pure  to  linger  in  its  earthly  cave, 
VVing'd  its  free  passage  to  the  realms  of  light. 
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IMITATION, 

FROM  THE  ANTHOLOGIA  GRiECA,  I.  82. 

Hail, sacred  Peace!  when  thuatliy  sovereign  word 
Bids  hostile  nations  sheathe  theslaiighteringsword, 
Glad  sees  the  swain  the  curling  vapours  rise, 
AVIiile  altars  blaze,  and  incense  fills  the  skies  : 
No  more  at  midnight,  scar'd  with  dire  alarms, 
Pale  watchmen  rouse  the  slumbering  youth  to  arms: 
The  lance,  imbrown'd  witli  rust  and  rough  with  gore. 
Flames  in  the  ruddy  van  of  war  no  more : 
In  idle  helms,  and  niails  of  alter'd  htje, 
^Vell-pleas'd  the  spider  spreads  her  subtle  clue: 
To  fighting  toils  athletic  sports  succeed. 
And  to  the  trumpet's  clang,  the  rural  reed  : 
Love,  laughter,  wine,  the  fleeting  hours  employ. 
The  dance  of  triumph,  and  the  song  of  joy. 


ODE, 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LUIS  DE  LEON  '. 

While  on  bright  Tago's  banks  reclin'd, 

And  all  to  love's  soft  joys  resign'd, 
Rodrigo  panted  on  fair  Cuba's  breast. 

Sudden,  a  seer  of  future  woes, 

The  river's  awful  god,  arose,  [address'd  : 

And  thus   with  boding  groans  the  fearless  chief 

'  Don  Rodrigo,  (he  last  of  the  gothic  Kings  of  Spain,  having 
utfertd  viulcBce  to  Caba  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian^  thiU 
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'  In  vain,  while  horrors  round  thee  rise, 

Thy  arms  enfold  their  ravish'd  prize, 
The  prize  so  fatal  to  tliy  princely  line  : 

Soon  shall  the  Moor,  so  fate  has  said, 

Avenge  the  violated  maid, 
And  wrest  Iberia's  throne  trom  Odin's  race  divine, 

*  In  vain,  with  Gothic  pride  elate, 

To  suit  thy  shadowy  dream  of  state, 
Corduba  rears  her  gilded  roof  on  high  : 

No  child  of  thine  in  years  to  come 

Shall  revel  in  the  gorgeous  dome  : 
Its  alter'd  echoes  now  to  barbarous  tongues  reply. 

*  On  Calpe's  rocks  with  threatening  hand 

I  see  the  injur'd  father  stand, 
All-torn  his  beard,  and  rent  his  hoary  hair  : 

See,  nov\-  he  points  to  Libya's  coast, 

Now  hails  aloud  the  turban'd  host. 
And  waves  his  purple  flag  of  vengeance  in  the  airl 

*  With  oars,  that  sparkle  to  the  sun. 

Swift  o'er  the  level  waves  they  run. 
Their  broad  sails  whiten  on  the  crowded  main ; 

And  now  their  clashing  arms  I  hear, 

The  trumpet's  clang  invades  my  ear,  [plain. 

Loud  neigh  the  fiery  steeds,  and  paw  the  rattling 

nobleman,  to  avenge  himself  of  the  injary,  broaght  over  the 
Saracens  from  Africa,  who  defeated  Rodrigo  in  battle,  and 
raade  themselves  masters  of  bis  kingdom.  See  Mariana,  Hist. 
de  Espana,  1.  6.  c.  21,  C.',  i;3.  The  original  of  this  Ode  is 
printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  a  election  of  Spa:iish  poems, 
piibliahed  at  Madrid  in  (he  year  1772,  under  the  title  of  ei 
Paruajo,  Espauoi. 
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*  With  Ceuta's  race,  renowu'd  in  fight, 
Fierce  Barca's  swarthy  sons  nnite ; 

Tunis  her  mooned  ensigns  wide  displays; 

With  flaming  scimitar  and  shield 

Morocco's  squadrons  shake  the  field,        [praise; 
On  Alla's  name  they  call,  and  shout  the  prophet's 

'  O'er  her  rich  meads  with  lifted  lance 

Fair  Betis  sees  their  ranks  advance, 
Proud  Seville  hears,  Granada  shakes  with  dread^ 

Sad  Douro  listens  to  the  roar, 

Ill-fated  Minho  foams  with  gore,  [dead. 

And  distant  Ebro  groans  with  mountains  of  the 

*  To  arms,  great  chief,  to  arms  with  speed  ! 
Let  the  sword  rage,  the  battle  bleed  ! 

Ken'st  thou  not  yet  the'  approaching  storm  from  far  ? 

Bid,  bid  thy  knights  their  falchions  wave, 

Nor  thou  be  slow  the  day  to  save, 
But  like  a  comet  blaze  in  the  dark  van  of  war! 

*  Yet  ah  !  in  vain  :  nor  spear,  nor  spell 
The  ruthless  Saracen  can  quell, 

That  crush'd  stern  Afric  with  his  iron  yoke : 

He,  safely  sheath'd  in  ribs  of  mail, 

Defies  thy  sharpest  arrowy  hail,  [strokCi 

Laughs  at  the  javelin's  hiss,  and  mocks  the  sabre's 

'  Five  bloody  suns  with  headlong  rage 

Each  host  an  equal  war  shall  wage, 
Each  see  by  turns  his  doubtful  scale  ascend ; 

The  sixth  shall  view  thy  flight  forlorn. 

Thy  sliatter'd  arms,  thy  banners  torn, 
While  Spain's  proud  oeck  beneath  the  victor's  heel 
shall  bend.' 
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THE  MANIAC, 


Though  grief  had  nipp'd  lier  early  bloomi 

Young  Julia  still  was  fair  : 
The  rose  indeed  had  left  her  cheek, 

The  lily  still  was  there. 

Though  of  all  other  actions  past 

Her  memory  bore  no  part, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  her  love 

Still  linger'd  in  her  heart. 

Long  in  that  heart  had  reign'd  alone 

A  swain  of  equal  youth, 
Of  equal  beauty  too  with  her's, 

But  not  of  equal  truth. 

Whole  years  her  yielding  breast  he  sootlf d 

With  passion's  tender  tale  ; 
Till  avarice  call'd  him  from  her  arms 

O'er  the  wide  seas  to  sail. 

With  many  a  vow  of  quick  return 

He  cross'd  the  briny  tide, 
But  when  a  foreign  shore  he  reacli'd, 

Soon  found  a  wealthier  bride. 

Poor  Julia  sicken'd  at  the  news, 

Yet  never  told  her  pain. 
Long  on  her  secret  soul  it  prey'd^ 

And  turn'd  at  last  her  brain. 
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From  brethren,  parents,  house,  and  honre 

The  mourning  Maniac  fled  ; 
The  sky  was  all  her  roof  by  day, 

A  bank  by  night  her  bed. 

When  thirst  and  hunger  griev'd  her  most, 

If  any  food  she  took, 
It  was  the  berry  from  the  thorn, 

The  water  from  the  brook. 

Now  hurrying  o'er  the  heath  she  hied. 
Now  wander'd  througli  the  wood, 

Now  o'er  the  precipice  slie  peep'd. 
Now  stood  and  eyed  the  flood. 

From  every  hedge  a  flower  slie  pluck'd, 

And  moss  from  every  stone, 
To  make  a  garland  for  her  love, 

Yet  left  it  still  undone. 

Still,  as  she  rambled,  was  she  wont 

To  trill  a  plaintive  song, 
'Twas  wild,  and  full  of  fancies  vain, 

Yet  suited  well  her  wrong. 

All  loose,  yet  lovely,  to  the  x'vind 

Her  golden  tresses  flew, 
And  now,  alas  !  v.'ith  heat  were  scorch'd, 

And  now  were  drench'd  with  dew. 

No  friend  was  left  tlie  tears  to  wipe 

That  dim'd  her  radiant  eyes, 
Yet  oft  their  beams  like  those  would  shine 

That  gleam  from  watry  skies. 
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Oft  too  a  smile,  bnt  not  of  joy, 

Play'd  on  her  brow  o'ercast ; 
It  was  the  faint  cold  smile  of  Spring, 

Ere  Winter  yet  is  past. 

Those  sorrows,  which  her  tongue  conceal'd, 

Her  broken  sighs  confessed  ; 
Her  cloak  was  too  much  torn  to  hide 

The  throbbings  of  her  breast. 

From  all,  who  near  her  chanc'd  to  stray, 

With  wild  affright  she  ran  ; 
Each  voice  that  reach'd  her  scar'd  her  breast^ 

But  most  the  voice  of  man. 

To  me  alone,  when  oft  we  met, 

Her  ear  she  would  incline, 
And  with  me  weep,  for  well  she  knew 

Her  woes  resembled  mine. 

One  morn  I  sought  her  ;  but  too  late — 

Her  wound  had  hied  so  sore — 
God  rest  thy  spirit,  gentle  Maid  ! 

Thou'rt  gone  for  evermore ! 


TO  CERVANTES, 


Great  Sage,  whose  wand  at  one  commandiDg' 

stroke 
Each  antique  pile  of  elfin  fabric  broke, 
From  midnight  spectres  purg'd  the  sorcerer's  cell, 
And  burst  stern  chivalry's  fantastic  spell, 
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Though  on  thy  toil  applaiuling  Truth  has  smii'd, 

And  Reason  hails  thee  as  her  favourite  child. 

Romantic  Fancy  still,  that  lov'd  to  roam 

Through  the  drear  desert,  and  enchanted  dome. 

To  view  the  perils  of  adventurous  knight 

In  stately  tournament,  or  hardy  fight, 

To  hear  of  giants  gorg'd  with  human  blood. 

Of  dragons  lurking  in  the  charmed  wood, 

Of  paynim-foes  in  sable  steel  array 'd, 

The  dwarf  attendant,  and  the  warrior-maid, 

Of  herbs  unbless'd  that  drug  the  witching  bowl, 

And  talismans  that  earth  and  air  control, 

Of  crystal  globes  which  future  fates  unfold, 

And  amber  streams  that  roll  o'er  sands  of  gold. 

Of  fragrant  isles  which  diamond  rocks  surround, 

Of  wailing  ghosts  in  iron  durance  bound, 

Of  fiery  walls  to  demon-guards  assign'd, 

Of  labouring  fiends  to  hollow  mines  confin'd, 

Of  warning  voices  sent  from  opening  graves, 

Of  gaudy  pageants  seen  in  twilight  caves, 

Of  viewless  harps  that  breathe  from  airy  bowers, 

Pf  golden  bridges  rais'd  by  goblin-powers, 

Of  winged  steeds  through  fields  of  air  that  soar, 

And  magic  barks  that  speed  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Fancy,  that  erst  on  dreams  like  these  repos'd, 

Unwilhng  sees  the  fairy-vision  clos'd  ; 

Sighs,  while  dissolviug  fades  the  wondrous  show, 

To  see  bright  Fiction's  robe  no  longer  glow  ; 

And  weeping  blames  the  ruthless  hand  that  tore 

The  mystig  veil  by  Genius  weav'd  of  yore. 
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STANZAS 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  WAS  DISGUSTED 
WITH  OXFORD. 

Say  thou,  wliom  Oxford  doom'd  tliy  prime  to  waste 
A.  prey  to  melancholy's  moping  power, 

What  envious  spell  forbad  thy  lips  to  taste 
The  sweets  that  bloom'd   profusely  round  thy 
bower? 

Say,  o'er  this  vale  when  blackening  mists  were 
spread, 

Did  ne'er  the  golden  sun  bring  back  the  day, 
With  kindher  verdure  clothe  the  fragrant  mead, 

And  each  dark  giove  in  Uvelier  tints  array  ? 

Did  no  gay  landscapes  deck  fair  Cherwell's  shore  ? 

Were  no  wild  warblings  echoed  on  her  stream  ? 
Did  ne'er  the  whitening  sail,  or  sparkling  oar 

On  the  bright  waves  of  beauteous  Isis  gleam  ? 

And  ah  !  had  Art  no  charms  to  sooth  thy  breast? 

Could  heavenly  JMusic  never  ease  thy  pain  ? 
Did  Attic  domes  upheave  the  glittering  crest, 

And  the  warm  marble  breathe  for  thee  in  vain  ? 

Say  didst  thou  never,  never  haply  pass 

Where  Wykeham  rear'd  his  gorgeous  fane  on  high, 

To  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  storied  glass, 

Whose  hues  with  Titian's  or  with  Nature's  vie? 
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Did  Learning  vainly  spread  her  various  page 
To  lure  thine  eyes,  which  scorn  had  turn'd  aside  ? 

Could  nor  the  wit  dehght  thee,  nor  the  sage, 
Nor  triitli  with  fancy,  taste  with  sense  aUied  ? 

Did  chance  ne'er  give  thee,  if  not  choice,  a  Friend, 
Whose  social  converse  might  thy  cares  beguile. 

Whose  mild  reproof  thy  follies  might  amend. 
Whose  mirth  might  teach  thee  'twas  no  crime 
to  smile  ? 

Did  no  fair  Damsel  lull  thy  vacant  mind 
(As  mine  is  Inll'd)  to  think  on  her  alone? 

That  charm  had  driven  thy  sorrows  to  the  wind : 
For  Love  can  cure  all  troubles  but  his  own. 

If  nought  of  this  thy  soul  from  spleen  could  save. 
Back,  pensive  Youth,  back  to  thy  cell  forlorn ! 

Go,  sadly  seek  it,  as  a  ghost  his  grave  ; 
For  where  is  joy,  if  here  be  cause  to  mourn  ? 


TO  SILENCE. 


Oh,  Silence,  maid  of  pensive  mien, 
That  liv'st  unknown,  unheard,  unseen. 

Within  thy  secret  cell, 
A  pilgrim  to  thy  shrine  I  come  ; 
Oh  lead  me  to  thy  hallow'd  home, 

That  I  with  thee  may  dwell ! 
Say,  dost  thou  love  to  drink  the  dew 
That  trickles  from  the  church-yard  yew 

At  midnight's  stillest  hour  j 
Or  wrapt  in  melancholy  fit 
In  some  dear  charnel-house  to  sit, 

Or  some  dismantled  tower  ? 
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Ah  no  !  the  hoarse  nighi-raven's  song 
Forbids  thee  there  to  linger  long, 

When  darkness  shrouds  the  coast; 
There  too  couiplaios  the  wakeful  owl, 
With  many  a  yelling  demon  foul, 

And  many  a  shrieking  ghost. 

Or  with  thy  sister  Solitude 

Dwell'st  thou,  mid  Asia's  deserts  rude, 

Beneath  some  craggy  rock. 
Where  nor  the  roving  robber  hies. 
Nor  Arab  sees  his  tent  arise, 

Nor  shepherd  folds  his  flock  ? 

Yet  ev'n  in  that  sequestei-'d  sphere 
The  serpent's  liiss  assails  thy  ear, 

And  fills  thee  with  affright. 
While  lions,  loud  in  angry  mood. 
And  tigers,  roaming  for  their  food, 

Rage  dreadful  through  the  night. 

Or  dost  thou  near  the  frozen  pole, 
Where  slumbering  seas  forget  to  roll, 

Brood  o'er  the  stagnant  deep. 
Where  nor  is  heard  the  dashing  oar, 
Nor  wave,  that  murmurs  on  the  shore. 

To  break  thy  charmed  sleep? 

Yet  there  each  bird  of  harshest  cry, 
That  bravely  wings  the  wintry  sky. 

Screams  to  the  northern  blast. 
While  on  each  ice-built  mountain  hoar. 
That  parting  falls  with  hideous  roar, 

Grim  monsters  howl  aghast. 
I 
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Then  where,  ah  tell  me  !  shall  I  find 
Thy  haunt  untrodden  by  mankind, 

And  undisturb'd  by  noise, 
Where,  hush'd  with  thee  in  calm  repose, 
I  may  forget  life's  transient  woes, 

And  yet  more  transient  joys? 


OK 

HEARING  A  LADY 

SING  TO  HER  TWO  DAUGHTERS, 

WJw  were  danc'mg  a  Mimiet. 

Ye  feeMng  few,  who  joys  refin'd  can  prove, 
And  taste  the  elegant  dehghts  of  love, 
Who  oft,  when  scenes  of  heart-felt  bliss  appear, 
Heave  the  soft  sigh,  and  shed  the  silent  tear, 
See  what  alone  might  vice  itself  control, 
And  wake  to  virtuous  ecstasy  the  soul ! 
See  the  fond  parent  with  officious  care 
To  measur'd  motion  form  her  darling  pair ! 
Her  voice  attempering  leads  the'  obedient  pace, 
Guides  the  just  air,  and  moulds  the  infant  grace. 
While  as  they  move  unbidden  beauties  rise. 
Bloom  on  their  cheeks,  and  hghten  in  their  eyes. 
And  Thou,  whom  realms  unkind,  beyond  the  main, 
From  such  an  offspring,  such  a  spouse  detain. 
How  would  thy  throbbing  heart  at  once  unite 
The  husband's  love,  the  father's  fond  deUght, 
To  see  such  beauties  in  one  groupe  combine, 
And  all  the  mother  in  the  daughters  shine  ! 
For  Me  meanwhile,  who,  though  to  thee  unknown, 
^an  in  thy  kindred  virtues  love  thy  own, 
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Can  the  fond  husband  in  the  wife  admire, 
And  in  the  children  venerate  the  sire, 
Enough  such  charms  with  silent  joy  to  praise. 
Retire  at  distance,  and  with  reverence  gaze. 


TO  DELIA. 


'Tis  not  a  cheek  that  boasts  the  niby's  glow, 

The  neck  of  ivory,  or  the  breast  of  snow, 

'Tis  not  a  dimple  known  so  oft  to  charm, 

The  hand's  soft  polish,  or  the  tapering  arm, 

'Tis  not  the  braided  lock  of  golden  hue, 

Nor  reddening  lip  that  swells  with  vernal  dew, 

'Tis  not  a  smile  that  blooms  with  young  desire, 

'Tis  not  an  eye  that  sheds  celestial  fire, 

No,  Delia,  these  are  not  the  spells  that  move 

My  heart  to  fold  thee  in  eternal  love, 

But  'tis  that  soul  which  from  so  fair  a  frame 

Looks  forth,  and  tells  us 'twas  from  Heaven  it  came. 


TO  ZEPHYR. 


If,  loitering  through  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Young  Zephyr,  near  ray  Delia's  bower 

Thou  haply  chance  to  rove, 
Pass  not,  as  erst,  unheeding  by. 
But  waft  at  least  one  gentle  sigh 

To  tell  her  of  my  love. 

So  from  each  bank  where  violets  bloom 
Still  may'st  thou  steal  a  new  peifurae 
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To  scent  thy  spicy  gale, 
So  may'st  thou  soon  in  amorous  play 
Incline  thy  own  coy  favourite  May 

To  listen  to  thy  tale. 


TO  DELIA, 


Since  thought  but  adds  to  my  regret, 

To  sleep  my  eyelids  I  resign, 
If  haply  so  I  may  forget 

That  tirst  enchanting  smile  of  thine : 

In  vain  ;  the  same  enchanting  smile 
In  every  fleeting  dream  appears, 

And,  still  more  surely  to  beguile, 
Each  charm,  that  haunts  me  waking,  wears  ; 

Ah  then,  in  pity  to  my  pain, 

And  all  my  doubts  at  once  to  smother. 
Take  back  that  one  dear  smile  again, 

Or  oh !  confirm  it  by  another. 


TO  A  VIOLET, 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  TWO  FIRST  STANZAS  OF  A 
GERMAN  POEM  BY  C.  F.  WEISSE, 

Though  from  thy  bank  of  velvet  torn, 
Hang  not,  fair  Flower,  thy  drooping  crest; 

On  De'ia's  bosom  shalt  thou  find 
A  softer  sweeter  bed  of  rest. 
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Though  from  mild  zephyr's  kiss  no  more 

Ambrosial  balms  tliou  sbalt  inhale, 
Her  gentle  breath,  whene'er  she  sighs, 

Shall  fan  thee  with  a  purer  gale. 

But  thou  be  grateful  for  that  bliss 

For  which  in  vain  a  thousand  bum, 
And,  as  tliou  stealest  sweets  from  her, 

Give  back  thy  choicest  in  return. 


THE  FAREWELL. 


Adieu  !  thou  darling  of  my  heart. 

Whom  never  more  these  eyes  shall  view ; 

Yet  once  again,  before  we  part. 
Nymph  of  my  soul,  again  adieu ! 

Yet  one  kiss  more  :  this  kiss,  the  last 
That  I  will  ask,  or  thou  shalt  give, 

Though  on  my  lips  it  dies  too  fast. 
Shall  always  inmy  memory  live. 

But  thou  each  tender  thought  of  me 
Blot  out  for  ever  from  thy  breast, 

Nor  heed  what  pangs  I  feel  for  thee, 
While  with  another  thou  art  blcss'd. 

To  him,  whom  Heaven  has  made  thy  mate, 
Thus,  thus  thy  beauties  I  resign  ; 

He  boasts,  alas  t  a  happier  fate, 
Unt  not  i  purer  fiame  than  miiiQ. 
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Yet  let  iiim  make  thy  bliss  his  care, 

As  I,  thoQ  know'st  it,  wmild  have  done; 

My  love  for  thy  sake  he  shall  share, 
My  euvy,  only  for  his  own. 
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SONNETS. 


TO  THE  I^IGHTINGALE. 

If  aught  can  soothe  the  ruffling  gales  of  grief, 
More  stormy  blown  by  cruel  memory's  pow'r, 

And  bless  the  vvoe-pierc'd  bosom  with  relief, 
I  seek  it  in  the  twilight's  placicj  hour. 

For  then,  sweet  bird,  thy  lonely  groves  among, 
A  pleasing  melancholy  o'er  me  steals ; 

And  fancy  thinks  as  hstening  to  thy  song, 
Thy  breast  some  barbed  shaft  of  sorrow  feels, 

That  thus  thou  shun'st  the  lustre  of  the  day, 
To  pour  thy  pensive  notes  so  sweetly  here. 
Remote  from  cold  neglect's  averted  ear  j 

And  as  thy  warblings  softly  die  away, 

Awhile  1  cease  to  mourn  on  moments  flown, 

And  in  thy  sorrows  seem  to  lose  luy  own  1 


WRITTEN 

IN  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH- YARD,  SHAFTESBURY. 

What  ample  scenes  and  prospects  lie  around. 
That  rich  with  nature's  vivid  beauties  glow  ! 
The  eye  delighted  views  tlie  vale  below, 

Whose  wide  extent  the  azure  mountains  bound. 
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Iniiumerous  fields,  and  woods,  of  darker  shade^ 

And  villages  diversify  the  view  ; 
Obedient  all  combine  to  fancy's  aid  ; 

Each  varied  object,  and  each  varied  hue. 
But  turn  thine  eye  where  sorrow's  faded  form 

Leans  o'er  the  narrow  mansions  of  the  dead, 
And  mourns  the  ills  of  many  a  bitter  storm, 

The  fate  of  friends  from  her  embraces  fled ! 
Fair  mourner,  cease!  Death  hovers  o'er  the  scene. 
To  close  thy  weeping  eyes  on  every  thing  terrene! 


MORNING. 


The  sky  is  faintly  ting'd  with  orient  light, 

But  dark  the  cloud-capt  mountain  frowns  below, 
On  the  deep  valley,  as  the  shades  of  night 

Slowly  withdrawing,  leave  its  scenes  to  glow 
With  all  the  tints  of  morn ;  for  now  the  sun, 

Half  peering  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Seeming  to  rest  ere  he  begins  to  run 

Another  course,  pours  o'er  the  landscape,  still 
Moisten'd  with  dew,  his  vivifying  beams  : 

And  thus  should  joy  on  pining  sorrow's  breast 
Propitious  dawn  :  its  bland  effects  I  trace, 

On  realising  Hope's  Elysian  dreams  ; 
Hope  check'd  the  tear  that  trembled  on  my  face  ; 

Hope  sooth'd  my  sufferings;  Joy  her  votary 
bless'd. 


EVENING. 

From  occidental  skies  the  solar  ray 

Fringes  the  fleecy  clouds  with  golden  hues ; 

And,  rising  o'er  yon  hill,  the  moon  pursues, 
Tlirough  the  immensity  of  space,  her  way. 
Her  influence,  beaming  round  the  vale  below, 

With  modest  silver  tips  the  foliage  green  ; 

Whilst  the  pale  fog  that  curls  along  the  scene, 
Illumin'd,  as  some  streamlet  seems  to  flow. 
How  sweet,  fair  Hesper,  is  this  tranquil  hour. 

That  calms,  with  rapture  mild,  the  soften'd  soul ! 

Each  ruffling  passion  feels  the  strong  control, 
And  yields  to  contemplation's  pleasing  pow'r  : 
Whilst  fairy  hope  roves  through  her  flowery  ways, 
And  fondly  future  scenes  of  happiness  portrays  1 


NIGHT. 


Now  Night,  upon  her  ebon  car  reclin'd, 
With  wreaths  ofpoppiescrown'd,slow  steals  along ; 
Her  bird,  some  ivy-mantled  walls  among. 

Responsive  hooting  to  the  hollow  wind. 

Cimmerian  darkness  veils  the  landscape  o'er. 
And  there,  along  her  solitary  way. 
Doth  musing  Melancholy  love  to  stray, 

And,  from  obtrusion  free,  her  fate  deplore. 

But  gently  blow,  thou  hollow  murmuring  wind 
That  seem'st  to  sigh  o'er  Friendship's  broken  urn ; 
For,  haply,  by  the  moraing's  sweet  return. 

Some  safer  place  may  wary  caution  find  ; 

Where  evergreens  afford  a  constant  shade,  [invade. 

And  treachery's  arts  shall  ne'er  her  peaceful  reign 
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TO  THE  RED-BREAST, 

Sweet,  social  songster,  of  the  dreary  hour, 
Wlioni  Sprin}^  to  flowery  fields  allur'd  away, 
Now  frowning  Winter  strips  the  fleeting  day 

Of  all  its  blooms,  and  clonds  portentous  lour, 

Retire,  as  erst,  to  Delia's  sheltering  bow'r, 

Humbly  again  for  food  to  sing  thy  lay  ;         [gay, 
And  while  the  nymph  that  makes  the  moments 

Shall  trill  the  lute,  fraught  with  sweet  music's  pow'r, 

The  notes,  as  to  each  cadence  soft  they  move, 
With  imitative  skill  shalt  thou  retain, 

Till  young  delight  sports  in  the  trembling  grove, 
And  verdure  clothes  the  cheqner'd  vales  again  ; 

Then  gladsome  with  thy  acquisition  rove, 
And  be  the'  unrivail'd  warbler  of  the  plain. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND, 

Slow  glides  the  river  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 
And  slow  along  its  lonely  banks  I  bend 
My  weary  way,  where  waving  soft  impend 

The  v.illows  drooping  branches  o'er  my  head. 

Oh !  lower  bend  your  weeping  leaves,  that  while 
Life's  lamp  shall  dimly  burn  beneath  your  shade, 
Remote  from  the  tumultuous  world's  parade. 

Peace,  on  her  downy  wings,  may  kindly  smile  ; 

Delusion  fond,  with  which  Hope's  bosom  glows, 
Glimmering  a  moment,  and  as  soon  o'ercast ! 

For  still  her  mantle  Memoi-y  o'er  me  thiows. 
Wrought  with  the  scenes  of  many  a  sorrow  past ; 

And  witii  her  faithful  pencil  paints  the  hour 

I  saw  thee  yield  to  Death's  remorseless  power  ! 


TO  THE  TFOODLARK. 

Is  it  the  voice  of  Winter  that  I  hear 

Hoarse  raurmurino  in  the  late  nnibrageons  wood  ? 
Ah!  see  the  blasted  products  of  the  year 

Are  o'er  my  path  in  wild  profnsioo  strew'd. 
Adieu,  then,  lovehest  minstrel  of  the  glade! 

And  farewell  all  thy  melody  of  song 
Which  lately,  till  the'  approach  of  evening's  shade, 

VVould'st  thou  with  all  tliy  tunefd  art  prolong. 
Keen  penury  pursues  thy  languid  wings, 

Thy  desolate  extstence  to  destroy  ; 
And  silent  as  the  Muse's  golden  strings, 

Late  wak'd  to  rapture  by  their  darling  boy ', 
Cold  may  I  find  thee  on  the  frost-nipp'd  green, 

While  tortur'd  I  revolve  his  agonizing  scene. 


SORROW. 


I  KNOW  thee,  Sorrow,  with  thy  downcast  eye 
And  hair  dishevell'd  ;  o'er  thy  furrow'd  mien 
No  transient  beam  of  joy  is  f^ver  seen, 

As  sad  thou  rov'st,  when  evening  veils  the  sky. 

To  seek  thy  haunts.    The  roseate  hours  are  gone, 
When  fairy  Hope,  through  many  a  bloomingvale 

With  gladsome  steps  once  cheerly  led  thee  on, 
'.Midst  music's  powers  wak'd  by  the  whispering 
gale. 

'  Chatterton. 

B 
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But,  ah!  how  fickle  Fortune  diang'd  the  scene  ! 
Just  suffer'd  Hfe's  fair  views  to  meet  thine  eye, 
To  plunge  thee  deeper  into  misery, 
With  no  bright  beam  of  hope  to  intervene, 
And  left  thee  of  her  ills  the  bitter  share, 
To  mourn  upon  the  brink  of  dark  despair. 


DESPAIR. 


Ye  worlds  of  water  wide  that  madly  roar, 
Urg'd  by  the  fury  of  the  howling  wind, 
Dire  cause  of  many  a  riven  wreck  behind  ! 
Take  my  poor  bark  from  off  the  wave-worn  shore, 
And  bear  it  where  some  fractur'd  sable  rock 
Sternly  protrudes,  and  soon  absorb  it  there, 
As  all  my  joys  in  grief's  sad  vortex  are ; 
Whilst  on  its  torn  side,  reekless  of  the  shock 
Of  warring  elements  whose  din  no  more  [fear. 

Strikes  me  with  dread,  the  cries  of  shipwreck'd 
The  farewell  dying  moan  shall  meet  my  ear  : 
Some  kindly  swelling  surge  may  waft  me  o'er 
Life's  narrow  bounds,  and  to  my  troubled  breast 
Convey  the  long-sought,  wish'd-for  stranger — rest. 


TO  THE  RIVER  STOUR, 

Flow  on,  silver  stream,  trilling  soft  on  thy  bed, 
Enriching  the  sweetly-diversified  scene  ; 

Where  Flora  empurples  with  flowers  the  gay  mead, 
And  flocks  round  thy  margin  disporting  are  seen. 


SONNETS.  if 

The  beauties  of  nature  and  art  deck  thy  source, 

While  music,  sweet  music,  ascends  from  the  glade ; 
No  rocks  e'er  impede  thy  meandering  course, 

Or  sully  the  maxe  that  thy  waters  have  made. 
On  thy  verdurous  banks  Deha  sings  her  sweet  lay, 

Where  Fielding '  oft  musing  delighted  would  rove, 
And  from  the  gay  eglantine  bowers  survey 

The  landscape  extensive  embrown'd  with  the 
grove. 
May  these  scenes  round  thy  borders  still  flourish, 

and  youth 
Here  ever  *  be  fam'd  for  their  love,  and  their  truth !' 


'  Fielding  was  a  native  of  East  Stour,  a  village  in  Dorsetshire, 
iitoated  near  the  river,  and  deriving  its  name  from  it.  In  this 
r«tir«ui«iit  he  wrot«  most  of  his  celebrated  works. 


ODES. 


TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

Hence  tliou  torturing  fiend,  Despair, 

That  fill'st  my  soul  with  wild  dismay, 
And  to  the  lonely  haunts  repair. 

Where  whilom  thou  hast  us'd  to  stray  : 
And  there,  what  time  the  day  sinks  in  the  west, 

And  night  her  mantle  o'er  the  landscape  throws, 
Unseen  glide  through  the  darksome  shades  depress'd ; 

Thy  mournful  plaints,  for  all  thy  sum  of  woes, 
Floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  gale, 

That  softly  sighs  along  the  murmuring  vale. 

For  ah  !  full  many  a  pensive  hour 

Have  thy  dark  clouds  o'ercast  my  mind, 
And  whilst  was  felt  thy  stern,  oppressive  power, 

What  bless'd  resource  could  fancy  find. 
Shunning  each  path  where  sported  young  Delight  ? 

What  sorrows  keen  recoil'd  with  memory's  aid, 
Nor  rose  one  brightening  prospect  on  the  sight, 

That  erst  gay  hope  with  vivid  tints  pourtray'd  : 
Hence,  then,  away  ;  nor  more  my  peace  molest, 
Uut  Friendship,  come,  in  all  thy  charms  confessed 
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Methonght  Favonius  caught  the  prayer, 

And  bore  it  on  liis  bahny  wing 
To  where  the  laughing  Loves  repair, 

And  gaily  pass  the  jocund  spring  ; 
There,  blissful  as  the  moments  glided  by, 

Friendship,  her  flight  propitious  smiling  sped 
Adown  yon  brilliant  bow  that  decks  the  sky, 

With  lambent  glories  beaming  round  her  head  : 
And  where  she  mov'd  she  chas'd  away  despair. 
Whilst  rays  of  comfort  bless'd  the  child  of  care. 

Hence  Hope,  elate  with  future  joy, 

Rov'd  lier  flowery  paths  among ; 
And  Bliss,  unconscious  of  alloy. 

Accompanied  her  tuneful  song 
With  the  soft  lyre,  where  rose  her  bless'd  alcove  ; 

The  Naiads,  leaning  o'er  their  trickling  urns, 
Round  Stour's  fair  margin  taught  the  sounds  to 
rove, 

And  Echo,  answering  to  the  sweet  returns, 
Awakeu'd  Innocence  with  modest  air, 
To  wreath  her  flowers,  and  strew  them  round  the 
fair. 

Hail !  Friendship,  then,  thou  source  divine. 

Whence  copious  streams  of  pleasure  flow, 
Inspiring  every  heart  benign 

With  all  thy  honest  warmth  to  glow  : 
Not  vain  thy  power;  for  where  extends  thy  sway 

Unsullied  honour  o'er  thy  heart  presides  ; 
Vice  from  thy  presence  shrinks  abash'd  away, 

And  white-rob'd  Virtue  all  thy  actions  guides; 
Her  beaming  sceptre  casts  thy  holy  spell ; 
And  in  the  circle  all  the  moral  graces  dwell. 
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Oh !  bless'd  irradiation  mild. 

To  cheer  us  on  our  weary  way, 
Whether  through  gloomy  deserts  wild, 

Or  vales  which  fancy  paints,  we  stray  ; 
For  where  each  brilliant  pointed  beam  extends, 

The'  effects  of  vice  no  more  disturb  the  mind 
Illumin'd ;  but  she  cheerly  onward  bends 

With  rapture,  permanent  as  great,  to  tind 
At  thy  pure  crystal  fount  without  control, 
*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

Scowling  indignant  round  the  scene, 

Her  devious  tracks  full  fraught  with  woe, 
Misfortune  moves  with  pallid  mien, 

Around  her  venom'd  shafts  to  throw  ; 
And  where  she  moves  will  Friendship  eager  press, 

With  pity's  tear  soft-trembling  in  her  eye, 
To  soothe  the  ruffling  gales  of  grief,  and  bless 

The  darkening  gloom  with  rays  of  constancy ; 
Kindly  the  lengthen'd  roll  of  ills  to  share; 
At  last,  to  steal  the  sting  from  heart-corroding  care. 

So  when  the  tempest-driven  car 

Old  Winter  mounts,  with  rapid  pace 
Around  to  spread  destructive  war 

O'er  nature's  animated  space ; 
Haply,  soft  peering  midst  some  snow-fring'd  vale, 

An  evergreen  may  charm  the  wanderer's  eye, 
That  braves  the  fury  of  the  passing  gale, 

Till  on  its  bloom  the  Summer's  breath  shall  sigh  ; 
Waving  its  green  leaves  in  the  sunshine-hour, 
That  wither'd  not,  assaii'd  by  Winter's  ruthless 
power. 


ODEf.  15 

WRITTEN 

NEAR  THE  RUINS  OF  A  NOBLEMAN'S  MANSION  '. 

The  sun  to  western  worlds  was  gone, 
To  spread  abroad  the  blaze  of  day. 
And  twilight  from  her  shades  led  on 
An  evening  mild,  by  vesper's  ray, 
Progressive  pouring  vapours  pale, 
In  many  a  curling  sheet  along  the  vale, 
As  Silence  sat  upon  the  lone  stream's  edge. 
And  listen'd  to  its  falls  among  the  sedge  : 
When  softly,  where  the  pensive  willow  throws 
Its  weeping  branches  o'er  the  limpid  tide, 
A  beauteous  nymph,  with  auburn  tresses,  rose ; 
And  thus  in  sorrow's  mournful  magic  cried, 
With  syren  voice,  as  waking  in  despair. 
Whilst  in  the  wanton  gale  wildstream'd  her  flowing 
hair. 

'  Ye  wrecks  of  ruin  !  round 

I\Iy  circling  borders  now  so  drear, 

Oh !  spare  from  further  pain  my  aching  sight  I 

Unknown  to  aught  but  what  was  dear, 

(Which  every  day  still  found) 

And  ever  be  involv'd  in  shades  of  night. 

'  Eastbury,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Guuvill  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  celebrated  by  Thomson,  in  his  Seasons  : 

•  Oh,  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of  Dodington,'  &c. 
It  was  built  by  that   gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  created 
Lord    Melcombe,  aud  remained  a   ma^ificent  strueluie  till 
t  (ken  down  by  the  Marqius  of  Buckingham. 
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Ah!  crowd  not  on  my  mind, 
Ye  lov'd  embellishments,  that  taste 
On  sites,  with  nice  discernment  plac'd, 
Which  Nature  form'd  as  if  for  you  design'd : 
While  Science  cast  o'er  all  her  eagle  eye, 
And  bade  Elysium  dawn  upon  the  view 
The  dome,  as  fair  as  aught  beneath  the  sky, 
Arose  in  all  the  pomp  to  grandeur  due  j 
And  with  the  pencil  of  the  spring, 
Dipt  in  the  rainbow's  hues. 
Flora,  gay  as  Fancy's  wing, 
Adoru'd  the  varying  views, 

Wide  spreading  round  my  walks  and  roseate  bowers, 
Where  pleas'd  the  wanderer  paus'd,  as  fled  the 
soft-wing'd  hours. 

*  But  Ruin,  on  a  louring  cloud, 
Whence  the  forked  lightnings  fly. 

With  vengeance  wing'd  her  thunders  loud, 
Bursting  round  the  vaulted  sky  ; 
Reclining,  hover'd  o'er  the  dome, 
Wrapt  mid  the  storm-portending  gloom, 
And  her  stern  eye  with  cruel  triumph  cast. 
O'er  many  a  track  of  desolation  past; 
Where  pale  Affection,  still  reluctant,  leaves 
Her  home,  of  which  few  traces  could  she  find, 
And  as  with  vvoe  her  bleeding  bosom  heaves, 
Slow-journeying,  casts  "  a  lingering  look  behind," 
And  follows  Fear,  that  fled  with  haste  away, 
And  left  to  Solitude  an  undisturbed  sway. 

*  The  survey  flush'd  her  pride, 
That  ever  grasping,  envious  trac'd 

The  glowing  beauties  of  the  scene  below. 
Which  art,  by  imitating  Nature,  grac'd  3 
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"  Be  mine  (she  arrogantly  cried) 
Whate'er  a  rich  profusion  can  bestow  !" 
Niaht  her  darkest  mantle  threw, 
Dark  as  the  projects  of  her  mind, 
O'er  my  green  banks,  to  lier  wild  waste  consign'd, 
When  big  with  rage  the  rattling  tempest  flew ; 
In  vain  fond  Hope  wish'd  morning  was  return'd, 
Protection,  at  its  wonted  hall  to  meet, 
For  there  destroying  hirelings  rudely  spurn'd 
The  sculptor's  art,  o'er  which  with  hasty  feet 
They  vaulted,  Ruin's  influence  to  unfold, 
And  down  the  sloping  hill  the  scatter'd  fragment* 
roll'd. 

*  Hence,  no  more,  as  pleasing  dreams, 
The  circling  seasons  glide  along. 

But  rob'd  in  all  their  sad  extremes. 

Time  seems  each  moment  to  prolong ; 

Wither'd  is  the  woodbine  bovver, 

Forsaken  haunt !  where  oft,  at  evening's  hour, 

Would  the  lov'd  nightingale  all  pensive  stray 

To  greet  mild  rapture  with  her  soothing  lay  ; 

And  from  yon  walls,  with  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Of  saddening  hue,  slow  mouldering  mid  the  scene, 

I  hear  the  voice  of  Music  rise  no  more. 

To  wake  blithe  Echo  slumbering  on  the  green  j 

But  there  the  owl,  as  niglit  her  shadows  brings, 

Hoots  tremulous,  and  sails  around,  on  la2y  wings. 

*  Ah !  then,  ye  crystal  waves, 

In  which  I'd  fain  these  scenes  forego, 

But  in  your  mirrors  ever  view  them  o'er, 

Bear  me,  as  on  ye  murmuring  flow, 

To  v\here  oblivion's  water  laves 

The  drowsy  poppies  nodding  on  its  shore  ; 
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So  that  its  influence  o'er  me  kind  may  steal, 
Soft  as  the  gentle  hush  of  evening's  shade, 
When,  as  the  days,  soon  memory's  tints  shall  fade, 
And  as  they  fade,  the  wounds  they  open'd,  heal.' — 
She  said  ;  and  see  the  swelling  azure  tide. 
Proud  of  the  prize  its  waving  billows  bear, 
Reluctant  to  her  shell-wrought  car  divide. 
Led  by  young  Hope,  from  the  pale  spectre  Care ; 
Each  wild  flower  drooping,  from  her  lyre  ere  torn, 
And  mid  the  mantUng  reeds  soft  Zephyr  seems  to 
mourn„ 
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SONNETS. 


TO  THE  REDBREAST. 

When  that  the  fields  put  on  their  gay  attire, 
Thou  silent  sit'st  near  brake  or  river's  brim, 
Whilst  the  gay  thrush  sings  loud  from  covert  dim  j 
But  when  pale  Winter  lights  the  social  fire, 

And  meads  with  slime  are  sprent,  and  ways  with 
mire, 
Thou  charm'st  us  with  thy  soft  and  solemn  hymn 
From  battlement,  or  barn,  or  hay-stack  trim ; 
And  now  not  seldom  tun'st,  as  if  for  hire, 

Thy  thrilling  pipe  to  me,  waiting  to  catch 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  well-warbled  song : 
Sweet  bird  !  sing  on ;  for  oft  near  lonely  hatch, 

Like  thee,  myself  have  pleas'd  the  rustic  throng. 
And  oft  for  entrance,  'neath  the  peaceful  thatch, 
Full  many  a  tale  have  told,  and  ditty  long. 


ON  HAVING  DINED 

AT  TRINITY-COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

October's  flood  had  all  deform'd  the  lea. 
And  wintiy  blasts  the  forest  wide  had  rent, 
When  to  the  Muses'  bower  I  blithsome  went ; 
I'ass'd  the  dank  noon  away  in  social  glee, 
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With  full  repast,  and  wine,  and  jollity  ; 

But  when  the  friendly  Eve  her  robe  had  sprent 
Wide  o'er  the  meads,  thither  their  footsteps  bent, 
To  soften  and  refine  our  converse  free, 

Two  nymph-like  maids,  Phyllis  and  Chloe  fair, 
They,  the  melodious  strings  attuning  sweet, 
To  voioe,  and  verse  divine,  and  Tuscan  air, 

Bauish'd  loose  thoughts,  and  lighted  Love's  pure 
flame. 
If  pleasures  chaste  like  these  the  breast  can  tame, 
How  well  they  fit  the  Muse's  calm  retreat ! 


THE  RETURN, 


As,  wlien  to  one  who  long  hath  watch'd  the  morn 
Advancing,  slow  forewarns  the'  approach  of  day, 
(What  time  the  young  and  flowery-kirtled  May 
Decks  the  green  hedge  and  dewy  grass  unshorn 

With  cowlips  pale,  and  many  a  whitening  thorn) 
And  now  the  sun  comes  forth  with  level  ray. 
Gilding  the  high-wood  top  and  mountain  grey; 
And  as  he  climbs,  the  meadows  'gins  adorn. 

The  rivers  glisten  to  the  dancing  beam, 

The'  awaken'd  birds  begin  their  amorous  strain, 
And  hill  and  vale  with  joy  and  fragrance  teem. 

Such  is  the  sight  of  thee  ;  thy  wish'd  return 
To  eyes,  like  mine,  that  long  have  wak'd  to 

mourn, 
That  long  have  watch'd  for  light,  and  wept  in 


ON  THE  MORNING. 

R1N6S  the  shrill  peal  of  dawn,  gay  chanticleer 
Thrice  warning  that  the  Day-star  chnibs  on  liigh, 
And  pales  his  beam  as  Phoebus'  car  draws  nigh. 
Now  ere  the  lawns  or  distant  cribs  appear, 

Or  ere  the  crows  from  wattled  sheep-cote  veer 
Their  early  Hight,  or  wakeful  herdsman's  eye 
Discerns  the  smoky  hamlet,  let  me  ply 
My  daily  task,  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 

Plant  the  low  shrub,  remove  th'  unsightly  mound, 
Or  imrse  the  flow'r,  or  tend  the  humming  swarms. 
Thus  ever  with  the  Morn  may  I  be  found, 

Far  from  the  hunter-band's  discordant  ytll ; 

.So  in  my  breast  Content  and  Health  slwll  dwell, 

And  conscious  Bliss,  and  love  of  Nature's  charms. 


ON  THE  EVENING. 


Slow  sinks  the  glimmering  beam  from  western  sky; 
The  woods  and  hills,  obscur'd  by  Evening  grey, 
Vanish  from  mortal  sight,  and  fade  away. 
Now  with  the  flocks  and  yearlings  let  me  hie 
To  farm,  or  cottage  lone,  where,  perch'd  hard  by, 
On  mossy  pale  the  red-breast  tunes  his  lay, 
Soft  twittering,  and  bids  farewell  to  day  :     [lie, 
Then,  whilstthe  watch-dog  barks,  and  ploughmen 
Lull'd  by  the  rocking  winds,  let  me  unfold 
Whate'er  in  rhapsody,  or  strain  most  holy. 
The  hoary  minstrel  sang  in  times  of  old ; 
For  well,  I  ween,  from  them  the  Nine  inspire 
Wisdom  shall  flow,  and  Virtue's  sacred  fire. 
And  Pe  ice,  and  Love,  and  heavenly  Melancholy. 
c 


ON  A  STORMY  SEA-PROSPECT. 

How  fearful  'tis  to  walk  the  sounding  shore, 
When  lours  the  sky,  and  winds  are  piping  loud  ! 
And  round  the  beech  the  tearful  maidens  crowd, 
Scar'd  at  the  swelling  surge  and  thunder's  roar. 

High  o'er  the  cliff  the  screaming  sea-mews  soar, 
Lost  is  the'  adventurous  bark  in  stormy  cloud, 
The  shrill  blast  whistles  through  the  fluttering 

shrouds. 
And  lo  !  the  gallant  crew,  that  erst  before 

Secure  rode  tilting  o'er  the  placid  wave,  [main, 
Scarce  know  to  stem  the  black  and  boisterous 
And  view,  with  eyes  aghast,  their  watery  grave. 

So  fares  it  with  the  breast  of  him,  the  swain, 
Who  quits  Content  for  mad  Ambition's  lore, 
Short  are  his  days,  and  distant  far  the  shore. 


ON  A  CALM  SEA-PROSPECT. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  walk  the  silent  shore, 

When  scarce  the  humming  tide  can  reach  mine 
Of  scatter'd  mist  the  sun  dispels  the  rear,  [ear! 
And  birds  of  calm  the  distant  wave  explore ; 

And  safe  in  craggy  bay  the  bark  doth  moor. 

Whose  streamers  proud  and  slacken'd  sails  appear 
Deep  in  the  glassy  pool  reflected  clear  : 
And  lo,  the  crew,  all  blythe,  to  part  no  more 

From  happy  native  fields,  in  artless  rounds 
Provoke  the  lively  dance  ;  the  smiling  main, 
With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  merriment  resounds. 

So  fares  it  with  the  breast  of  him,  the  swain. 
Who  quits  Ambition  for  Contentment's  lore, 
For  joNlul  a;e  his  days,  and  near  the  shore. 


THE  ABBE  RAYNAVS 

HISTORY    OF  THE    ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE    EAST 
AND  WEST  INJJIES. 

Frienu  to  the  wretch!  great  patron  of  mankind  ! 
Born  to  enhghteu  and  reform  the  age ; 
Wliose  eneri^etic  and  immortal  page, 
From  Nature's  laws,  hath  every  art  combin'd 

Of  mildest  pohcy  :  whose  soul,  refin'd, 

Melts  at  the  slave's  hig  tear,  with  generous  rage 
Dares  to  assert  his  rights,  his  griefs  assuage, 
And  mould  to  industry  the  savage  mind. 

Heeding  thy  lore,  the  nations  blessd  shall  see 

Unbounded  commerce,  wealth,  and  peace  arise, 
And  truth,  and  spotless  faith,  and  ii'tj.rty  : 

Nor  shall  tiiy  latest  moment  want  the  meed 
Of  praise  and  joy  serene,  which  virtuous  deed 
Procures  from  Heaven  to  cheer  the  good  and  wise. 


O-V  HEARING  THE 

TORTURE  WAS  SUPPRESSED 

THROUGHOUT  THE  AUsTRIAN  DOMINIONS,  IN  CON- 
SEQUENCE OF  BECCARIAS  TREATISE  ON  CRIMES 
AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

Hail  to  the  sage  divine  of  Milan's  plains ! 
Whose  labours  reach'd  the  horrors  of  the  cell, 
Brought  Jierc-y  down  from  Heav'n  with  man  to 

dwell, 
And  curb'd  the  biting  laws,  and  check'd  the  reins 
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Of  Justice  too  severe. — And,  lo  !  the  chains, 
At  thy  command,  from  off  the  convict  fell, 
The  wheel  appear'd  no  more,  nor  scaffold  hell 
Bade  him  prepare  for  more  than  mortal  pains. 

Oh  I  may  thy  voice  pervade  the  nations  round, 
And  monarchs  of  their  subjects'  woes  remind  ; 
So  shall  thy  praise  o'er  earth  and  seas  resound, 

Nor  shall  thy  own  Italia  boast  a  name 
To  be  compar'd  with  thine  in  future  fame. 
So  lov'd  by  all  the  good,  so  dear  to  humankind. 


TO  MR.  WARTON, 

ON  READING  HIS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

*Tis  not  for  Muse  Uke  mine,  in  rude  essay 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  thy  classic  page : 
"Which  aye  deserve  far  other  patronage, 
Than  the  small  meed  sincere  she  fain  would  pay 

Of  verse,  grave  eulogy,  or  distich  gay  ; 
For  that  thou  deign'stto'  inform  this  sapient  age, 
Whate'er  was  whilom  told  by  tuneful  sage. 
Or  harp'd  in  hall  or  bow'r  on  solemn  day  : 

But  more,  for  that  thy  skill  the  minstrel  throng, 
Forbids  in  cold  Oblivion's  arms  to  lie ; 
Dear  long-lost  masters  of  the  British  song, 

They  shall  requite  thee  better  far  than  I; 

And  other  shades  and  other  climes  among. 

Weave  thee  a  laureate  wreath  that  ne'er  shall  die. 


SONNETS.  11 

TO  MR  JACKSON  OF  EXETER. 

Though  winter's  storms  embrown  the  dusky  vale, 
And  dark  and  wistful  wanes  the  louring  year ; 
Though  bleak  the  moor,  forlorn  the  cots  appear, 
And  through  the  hawthorn  sighs  the  sullen  gale, 

Yet  do  thy  strains  most  rare,  thy  lays  ne'er  fail, 
'Midst  the  drearscene  mydrooping  heart  to  cheer, 
Warm  the  chill  blood,  and  draw  the  rapturous 

tear. 
Whether  thou  lov'st  in  mournful  mood  to  wail 

Lycid,  '  bright  genius  of  the  sounding  shore,' 
Or  else  with  slow  and  solemn  hymns  to  move 
My  thoughts  to  piety  and  virtue's  lore  ; 

But  chiefest  when,  (if  Delia  grace  the  measure) 
Thy  lyre,  o'erwhelming  all  my  soul  in  pleasure, 
Rolls  the  soft  song  of  joy,  and  endless  love. 


WRITTEN 

IN  A  COUNTRY  RETIREMENT. 

Around  ray  porch  and  lonely  casement  spread, 
The  myrtle  never  sere,  and  gadding  vhie, 
With  fragrant  sweet-briar  love  to  intertwine ; 
And  in  my  garden's  box-encircled  bed, 

The  pansy-pied  and  musk-rose  white  and  red, 
The  pink,  the  lily  chaste,  and  sweet  woodbine, 
Fling  odours  round  ;  thick  woven  eglantine 
Decks  my  trim  fence,  in  which,  by  silence  led, 

The  wren  hath  wisely  plac'd  her  mossy  cell, 
Shelter'd  from  storms,  in  courtly  land  so  rife, 
And  nestles  o'er  her  young,  and  warbles  well. 

Tis  here  with  innocence  in  peaceful  glen 
I  pass  my  blameless  moments,  far  from  men ; 
Nor  wisUing  death  too  soon,  nor  asking  life. 
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ON  A  FRIGHTFUL  DREAM. 


This  morn  ere  yet  Iiad  rung  the  matin  peal, 
The  cursed  MerUn,  with  his  potent  spell, 
Ajrgriev'd  me  sore,  and  from  his  wizard  cell, 
(First  fixing  on  mine  eyes  a  magic  seal) 

Millions  of  ghosts  and  shadowy  shapes  let  steal, 
Who,  swarming  round  my  couch,  with  horrid  yell, 
Chatter'd  and  moe'd,as  though  from  deepest  hell 
They  bad  escap'd- — I  oft,  with  fervent  zeal, 

Essay'd,  and  prayer,  to  mar  the'  Enchanter's  pow'r. 
In  vain;  for  thicker  still  the  crew  came  on. 
And  now  had  weigh'd  me  down  ;  but  that  the  day 

Appear'd,  and  Phcebus,  from  his  eastern  tow'r. 
With  nevv-trick'd  beam,  like  Truth  immortal. 
And  chas'd  the  visionary  forms  away.       [shone, 


TO  THE  EVENING. 


What  numerous  tribes  beneath  thy  shadowy  wing, 
O  mild  and  modest  Evening,  find  delight! 

First  to  the  grove  his  lingering  fair  to  bring, 
The  warm  and  youthful  lover,  hating  light. 

Sighs  oft  for  thee : — And  next  the  boisterous  siring 
Of  school-imps,  freed  from  dame's  all-dreaded 
sight. 

Round  village-cross,  in  many  a  wanton  ring, 
Wishes  thy  stay.— Then  too  with  vasty  might, 
From  steeple's  side  to  urge  the  bounding  ball, 
The  lusty  hinds  await  thy  fragrant  call. 
I,  general  friend,  by  turns  am  join'd  with  all, 

Lover,  and  elfin  gay,  and  harmless  hind  ; 

Nor  heed  the  proud,  to  real  wisdom  bhud. 

So  as  my  heart  be  pure,  and  free  my  mind. 


SONNF.tS.  13 


ON  CHRISTMAS. 


\\  ITH  fooblep  slow,  in  fdrry  pall  yclal, 
His  brows  enwreatli'd  witii  holly  never  <ere. 
Old  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  wained  year ; 
And  aye  the  shepherd's  heart  to  make  right  jlad; 

Who,  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward  had, 
To  blazing  hearth  repair?!,  and  nnt-brown  beer, 
And  views  well-pleas'd  the  ruddy  prattlers  dear, 
Hn2  the  grey  mnngrel ;  meanwhile  maid  and  lad 

Squabble  for  roasted  crabs.     Thee,  Sire,  we  hail, 
WHiethf^r  thine  aged  limbs  thou  dost  enshroud, 
In  vest  of  snowy  white,  and  hoary  veil, 

Or  wrap'st  tliy  visage  in  a  sable  cloud  ; 

Th'  e  we  proclaim  with  mirth  and  cheer,  nor  fail 
To  greet  thee  well  with  many  a  carol  loud. 


ON  A  WET  SUMMER. 

All  ye  who  far  from  town,  in  rural  hall, 

Like  me,  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field, 

Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  jield, 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thrall. 

By  rains  incessant  held  ;  for  now  no  call 
From  early  swain  invites  my  hand  to  wield 
The  scythe;  in  parlour  dim  1  sit  conceal'd. 
And  mark  the  lessening  sand  from  hour-glass  fall ; 

Or  'neath  my  window  view  the  wistful  train 

Of  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine's  broad  leaves 
Shelter  no  more. —  Mute  is  the  mournful  plain  ; 

SUent  the  swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch, 
And  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o'er  his  hatch, 
Coauting  the  trequcnt  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  DELIA. 

Cold  is  the  senseless  heart  that  never  strove 

With  the  tirst  tumult  of  a  real  flame  ; 

Rugged  the  breast  that  beauty  cannot  tame, 

Nor  youth's  enlivening  graces  teach  to  love 

The  pathless  vale,  the  long-forseiken  grove, 

The  rocky  cave  that  bears  the  fair  one's  name 

With  ivy  mantled  o'er.     For  empty  fame 

Let  him  amid  the  rabble  toil,  or  rove 

In  search  of  plunder  far  to  eastern  clime : — 

Give  me,  to  waste  the  hours  in  amorous  play 

With  Delia,  beauteous  maid,  and  build  the  rhyme, 

Praising  her  flowing  hair,  her  snowy  arms, 

And  all  that  prodigality  of  charms, 

Fonn'd  to  enslave  my  heart,  and  grace  my  lay. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY.  15 

ODE 
TO  THE  RIVER  TEIGN. 

Oh  thou!  the  guardian  of  each  floweret  pale 
Tliat  decks  thy  lonely  brim  ;  whetlier  thy  car. 

Hoarse-murmuring  from  afar, 
Foams  down  the  dark  and  soUtary  vale  ; 
Or  through  yon  meads  thy  peaceful  current  roves. 
Where  mid  the  pendent  umbrage  pleas'd  to  stray. 

Thou  shun'st  the  noon-tide  ray 
Which  gilds  the'  encircling  majesty  of  groves  j 
Hail,  holy  sire !  whilst  keen  remorse  corrodes, 
Sicken'd  with  pleasure's  pangs  this  aching  heart, 

Thy  freshening  streams  impart; 
And  take,  oh  take  me  to  thy  blest  abodes  ! 
But  if  led  on  by  Heaven's  decree  to'  explore 
The  depths  and  shoals  of  fortune,  once  again 

I  trust  the  faithless  main, 
Tom  from  thy  desert  caves  and  solemn  roar; 
Give  me  at  length,  from  storms  secure,  and  woes 

Of  latest  age,  to  lose  the  silent  hours, 

And  in  thy  awful  bowers 
Enshroud  me,  far  from  men,  in  deep  repose. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 

In  vain  from  clime  to  clime  I  stray 
To  chase  thy  beauteous  form  away, 

And  banish  every  care  ; 
In  vain  to  quit  thy  charms  I  try, 
Since  every  tliought  creates  a  sigh, 

Aud  every  wish  a  tear. 


ItJ  STANZ\S  TO  A  LADY. 

Ask,  wafting  on  my  plaints,  the  breeze, 
If  aught  can  lend  a  moment's  ease. 

Or  aught  my  griet  assuage  i 
Oh !  it  will  tell  thee  how  I  trace 
With  pain  each  step,  each  lingering  pace, 

And  think  each  hour  an  age. 

Yon  setting  sun,  whose  placid  smile 
Shall  quickly  gild  thy  western  isle, 

No  pleasure  yields  to  me  ; 
My  longing  eyes  ne'er  cease  to  stream, 
To  follow  every  fading  beam 

Which  parts,  to  fall  on  thee. 
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SONNETS. 


TO  FAME. 

On  the  liigh  summit  of  yon  rocky  hill, 

Proud  Fame!  thy  temple  stands;  and  see  around 
Wliat  tlironging  thousands  press  ;  and  hark  !  the 

That  fires  ambition  :  'tis  thy  clarion  shrill,    [sound 

Amid  thy  path  the  deadly  tliorn  is  strew'd, 
And  oft  entwin'd  around  the  wreath  they  claim ; 
And  many  spurn  at  justice'  sacred  name, 

And  wade  to  glory  through  a  sea  of  blood  ! 
Be  mine  to  leave  thy  path,  thy  motley  crowd. 
And,  while  to  hear  their  names  proclaimd  aloud 

Upon  the  brazen  trump,  the  throni;  rejoice, 
I'll  court  fair  Virtue  in  her  humbler  sphere. 
More  pleas'd  in  calm  retiection  s  hour  to  bear 

The'  approving  whispers  of  her  still  small  voice. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  JOURNEY, 

x\s  o'er  the  length"n'd  plain  the  traveller  goes, 
W^eary  and  sad,  his  wayward  fancy  strays 
To  scenes  whiclj  late  he  pass'd,  haply  to  raise 

The  transient  joy  which  memory  bestows; 
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And  oft,  while  hope  dispels  the  gatliering  gloom, 
He  paints  the'  approaching  scene  in  colours  gay 
So  I,  to  cheer  me  in  hfe's  rugged  way, 

Or  glance  o'er  pleasures  past,  or  think  of  bliss  to 
come. 
But  ah  !  reflection  vainly  we  employ 
On  pleasures  past,  and  fugitive  tlie  joy 

When  the  mind  rests  on  hope's  delusive  power ; 
Bless'd  only  they  who  present  joys  can  taste, 
Nor  fear  the  future,  nor  regret  the  past, 

But  happy,  as  it  flies,  enjoy  the  present  hour. 


TO  HAPPINESS. 


Say,  lovely  fugitive,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 

Desir'd  of  all,  and  sought  through  every  scene, 

In  pomp  of  courts,  and  in  the  rural  green, 
Life's  public  walk,  and  hermit's  lonely  cell, 
Thee,  goddess !  sought  of  all,  but  found  by  few, 

We  seek  in  vain,  bewilder'd  as  we  go  ; 

Tir'd  of  the  chase,  man  ceases  to  pursue, 

And  sighing,  says,  '  thou  dwellest  not  below.' 
Does  he  not  after  fairy  shadows  run  ? 

Follows  he  not  some  wild  illusive  dream? 
As  children  who  would  catch  the  radiant  sun, 

Grasp  at  its  image  in  the  glittering  stream. 
If  right  he  sought,  then  man  would  meet  success, 
For  surely  '  virtue  leads  to  happiness.' 


SONNETS.  7 

MARK'sTthou  yon  streamlet  in  its  onward  coarst? 
^^a^k'st  thou  the  reed  that  on  its  surface  floats  ? 
Lightly  it  drifts  along,  and  well  denotes 
The  light  impression  on  the  youthful  breast, 
Which,  in  life's  summer,  transiently  impress'd, 

Glides  o'er  the  mind,  unfix'd  by  stable  force  : 

But  o'er  the  fading  year,  when  winter  reigns, 
Chill  sleeps  the  stream,  its  wonted  current  stay'd, 
And  on  its  bosom,  where  of  late  it  play'd, 

Frolic  and  light  the  reed  infix'd  remains. 

Tims,  when  hfe's  wintry  season,  cold  and  hoar, 
Freezes  the  genial  flow  of  mental  power, 
The  mind,  tenacious  of  its  gather'd  store,    [hour. 

Detains  each  thought  belov'd,  conceiv'd  in  vernal 


TO  SENSIBILITY. 


I'll  court  thy  lone  bower,  Sensibility  ! 

And  mark  thy  lovely  form,  wild  waving  hair, 
Thy  loosely  flowing  robe,  thy  langiiid  eye,       [fair. 

And  all  those  charms  which  blend  to  make  thee 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd  thou  lovst  to  stray 

Recluse,  and  listen  at  the  silent  hour, 
When,  wildly  warbling  from  her  secret  bow'r. 

The  pensive  night-bird  pours  her  evening  lay. 
'Tis  thine  own  minstrel's  melody  is  heard, 

And  as  her  sad  song,  by  the  moon's  still  beam. 
Dies  softly  on  mine  ear,  more  sweet  I  deem 

Her  mournful  note  than  song  of  blither  bird  : 
vSo,  more  than  beauty's  cheek  of  vermeil  dye, 
'harms  thy  soft  downcast  mi^n  and  tear-dew'd  eye. 


8  bUNM^IS.  I 

TO  HEALTH.  ^ 

Nf-itfPH  of  the  splendent  eye  and  rosy  cheek,        ' 
Who  erst  from  courts  and  luxury  did'st  speed; 

And  with  thine  elder  sister,  Temperance,  seek 
The  woodbin'd  cottage  on  the  daisied  mead ; 

There  will  J  woo  thee,  for  thou  dwellest  there 
Amid  the  sons  of  Industry  ;  thy  smile  ' 

Soothes  every  sorrow,  cheers  the  hour  of  toil, 

And,  bless'd  by  thee,  sweet  is  their  frugal  fare. 

When  the  woods  echo  with  the  early  horn 
Thou  trip'st  the  wild  heath,  clad  in  flowing  vest, 
(While  youthful  zephyr  wantons  o'er  thy  breast) 

A  nd,  with  bhthe  song,  dost  greet  the  blushing  morn> 
The  airy  sprite,  who  o'er  thy  fair  form  roves, 
Thy,  beauty  tastes,  and,  as  he  tastes,  improves. 


STONEHENGE. 


Was  it  a  spirit  on  yon  shapeless  pile  ? — 
It  wore  methought  an  hoary  Druid's  form, 
Musing  on  ancient  days  :  the  dying  storm 

Moan'd  in  his  lifted  locks  :  thou,  Night !  the  while 

Dost  listen  to  his  sad  harp's  wild  complaint, 
Mother  of  shadows !  as  to  thee  he  pours 
The  broken  strain,  and  plaintively  deplores 

The  fall  of  druid-fame.     Hark  !  murmurs  faint 
Breathe  on  the  wavy  air :  and  now  more  loud 
Swells  the  deep  dirge  accustom'd  to  complain 

Of  lioly  rites  unpaid,  and  of  the  crowd 
Whose  careless  steps  these  sacred  haunts  profane. 

O'er  the  wild  plain  the  hurrying  tempest  flies. 

And,  mid  the  storm  ucliCafd,  the  song  of  sorrow 
dies.  i 


SONNETS. 


The  cloudy  blackness  gathers  o'er  the  sky, 

Shadowing  these  realms  with   that  portentotts 

storm 
Ere  long  to  burst,  and  haply  to  deform 
Fair  Nature's  face  :  for  indignation  high 
Might  hurl  promiscuous  vengeance  with  wild  hand, 
And  Fear,  with  tierce  precipitation,  throw 
Blind  ruin  wide :  while  Hate,  with  scowling  brow, 
Feigns  patriot  rage.    O  Priestley  !  for  thy  wand, 
Or,  Ft-ankUn  !  thine;  with  calm  expectant  joy 
To  tame  the  storm,  and  with  mysterious  force 
In  viewless  channel  shape  the  lightning's  course, 
To  purify  creation,  not  destroy. 
So  should  fair  order  from  the  tempest  rise. 
And  freedom's  sunbeams  gild  unclouded  skies. 
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•'  Urbs  haec  sublimis,  spatiosa.fidelis  amoeua, 
Dulcis  et  iusiguis,  prisca,  benigna,  niteiis.' 

'  Bristolia,  lofty,  spacious,  faithful,  fair, 
Sweet,  famous,  old,  kind,  ueat  beyond  compare.' 

MaUhCKi'  Briitoi  Guide. 
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PREFACE. 


A  TURNPIKE-GATE  docs  not  more  certainly  pre-^ 
cede  a  town,  than  a  Preface  precedes  a  modern  j, 
book  ;  and,  though  both  traveller  and  reader  would  ] 
often  be  willing  to  dispense  with  them,  they  gene- 
rally obtrude  a  tax  both  on  his  patience  and  his 
pocket ; — why  then  should  I  write  a  Preface?  Why 
truly,  gentle  reader,  I  do  it  not  for  fashion's  sake, 
but  because  (unlike  the  generality  of  authors)  I 
have  something  to  tell  thee. 

1st.  I  have  as  much  as  possible  avoided  personal 
reflection  in  the  following  Satire. 

2d.  I  have  annexed  notes  in  explanation  of  some 
circumstances,  which  beiug  generally  known  here, 
the  Bristol  reader  may  deem  superfluous  ;  they  are 
intended  for  the  information  of  those  who  reside  at 
a  distance,  (if  any  such  may  read  them)  to  whom 
the  subject  is  not  so  familiar. 
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Low  in  a  drear  and  gloomy  vale  imraui-'d, 

l3y  mud  cemented,  and  by  smoke  obscur'd, 

4  city  stands,  and  Bristol  is  its  name, 

iBy  trade  and  dullness  consecrate  to  fame  ; 

That  o'er  her  sons  in  form  of  Plutus  reigns, 

\nd  binds  their  groveling  hearts  in  golden  chains; 

This  to  their  brain  a  leaden  mask  imparts, 

"^nd  makes  their  heads  as  callous  as  their  hearts. 

In  mingled  heaps  here  mud  and  misery  lie, 
Here  vice  and  folly  rear  their  standard  high  ; 
Here  sweating  dustman  sweating  dustman  meets, 
But  all  their  efforts  ne'er  can  cleanse  their  streets. 
Like  Sisyphus  they  toil  with  endless  pain, 
iAnd  find,  Hke  Sisyplius,  their  labour  vain  ; 
While  heedless  magistrates  recHne  in  peace, 
Content  to  mumble  o'er  the  good  police ', 
But  ne'er  essay  its  blessings  to  secure, 
Nor  stretch  the  hand  to  help  the  suppliant  poor; 
Suffice  to  them  the  name,  the'  important  air. 
The  fur-clad  gown,  and  magisterial  chair. 

ail !  Bristol,  hail !  and  hail  thy  '  busy  throng 
Whom  thine  own  bard  -  has  fam'd  in  matchless  song,' 

'  The  Brrstol  Police  Bill  contains  many  good  regulations, 
which  (if  attended  to)  would  rescue  the  city  from  much  of 
ts  Qith  and  infamy. 

'  Romaine  Joseph  Thorn,  author  of  Bristolia,  a  poera, 
from  which  theoe  quotations  are  taken. 
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Tby  Tliorn  for  thee  has  tnu'd  the  tiemblins;  string; 
And  '  bade  his  Muse  in  lofty  notes  to  sing :' 
Forthwith  the  Blnse's  tuneful  airs  resound, 
And  publish  far  thy  deathless  praise  around  ; 
No  common  theme  demands  his  sounding  strain, 
No  common  praise  his  Muse  aspires  to  gain, 
But,  as  old  Homer  did  to  lasting  fame 
'  Commit  his  Troy's,  so  he  n  iii  Bristol's  name.' 

Thrice  happy  bard,  of  such  a  theme  possess'd, 
Tlirice  happy  town,  with  such  a  poet  bless'd  ; 
How  sweet  the  lay  which  gives  thy  charms  to  fame 
How  sweetly  classic  thy  poetic  name  : 
Bristol,  no  more  a  vulgar  sound  we  hear, 
But  soft  Bristolia  soothes  the  listening  ear  ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  the  gothic  word  we  trace, 
'Tis  dubb'd  *  majestic,'  and  assumes  a  grace. 

But  who  can  read,  and,  reading,  not  admire 
The  lay  replete  with  warm  poetic  fire, 
Which  sweetly  says — *  BristoUa's  sons  are  sway'd 
By  honour,  justice,  and  a  thirst  of  trade  :' 
And  tells  how  '  porters  constantly  are  seen 
With  brawny  arm  to  work  the  pondrous  crane ;' 
While  *  handspikes,  bales,  and  windlass,'  terras 

divine ! 
With  harsh  confusion  jurable  in  the  Ikie. 

And  now  the  poet  mounts  up  Brandon  Hill, 
But  turns  his  thoughts  to  lov'd  Bristolia  still. 
And  marks,  on  every  side,  with  eager  eyes. 
Black  clouds  of  smoke  in  mounting  columns  rise; 
Whilst '  to  his  ears  in  quick  vibration  come 
The  noise  of  trucks,  and  city's  ceaseless  hum  ;' 
Delightful  sounds  !  which  Bristol's  sons  revere. 
Which,  more  than  music,  charm  the  tradesman's  ear. 
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Proceed,  great  poet,  in  thy  path  sublime, 
And  deign  to  give  us  more  Bristolian  rhyme  ; 
Still  praise  our  far-fam'd  city,  for  we  see 
The  song,  the  subject,  and  the  bard  agree. 

Anxious  we  wait  thy  future  verse  to  gain, 
To'  imbibe  instruction  from  the  learned  strain ; 
Thou,  who  hast  said  within  our  city  '  dwell 

*  Dutch,  Irish,  Spanish,  Jew,  and  Infidel.' 
Oh  !  curious  wight,  in  futiH-e  song  declare 
If  only  these  inhale  Bristolian  air  : 

Does  never  Scotchman  to  our  precincts  roam, 
Does  never  Welshman  find  with  us  a  home  ; 
Or  dwell  none  with  us  of  the  race  abhorr'd, 
'  The  race  of  caitiffs  vile,  and  murderers  of  their 
Lord  3  P 
Thy  pious  thouglits  dwell  on  '  tiie  cursed  Tree, 
Where  God,  extended,  shed  his  blood  for  thee  j' 
And  aptly  deem  *  those  rocks  which  now  abide, 
Awful  and  towering  o'er  the  swelling  tide,' 
Yclep'd  Saint  Vincent's, '  when  the  Lord  was  slain, 

*  With  Nature  groan'd,  and  straightway  rent  in 

twain.' 

Oh !  say,  sublime  in  science  as  in  song, 
When  fiist  the  river  roil'd  the  rocks  among  ; 
Tell  us  how  long  the  current  shall  remain. 
And  when  the  parted  rocks  shall  meet  again. 

Ev'n  on  this  theme  'twere  easier  far  to  dwell, 
Than  praise  the  city  which  thou  lov'st  so  well ; 
Easier  than  proving  (which  thy  strains  presume) 
That  Bristol  wears  the  form  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
That  all  her  streets  are  grand  beyond  compare, 
Her  sons  all  generous,  and  her  daughters  fair. 

'  We  conceive  the  ingenious  author  means  the  French, 
though  he  characterizes  the  Jews. 
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Tnrn,  Muse  of  Satire,  devious  now  too  long,        I,' 
And  for  the  mighty  subject,  leave  the  song.  III' 

Bristol,  in  thee  has  Dullness  fix'd  her  throne,    ffti 
(Congenial  seat)  and  marks  thy  sons,  her  own ; 
On  thee  the  goddess  cast  her  cloudy  eyes, 
And  saw,  sublime,  thy  welcome  fogs  arise  ; 
From  owl-like  sleep,  with  secret  joy  awoke, 
Pleas'd  with  the  incense  of  thy  curling  smoke. 
To  guard  her  laws,  and  aid  her  mighty  reign, 
All-powerful  Plutus  fills  the  busy  brain ; 
Full  oft  the  god  inspires  the  golden  dream 
Of  cent  per  cent,  and  many  a  goodly  scheme  : 
In  all  his  sons  the  mystic  signs  we  trace  ; 
Pounds,  shillings,  pence,  appear  in  every  face. 
Here  worth  is  priz'd,  if  worth  will  aught  obtain, 
And  truth  is  judg'd  by  rules  of  loss  and  gain : 
The  love  of  virtue's  lost  in  love  of  pence, 
And  mean,  low  cunning,  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

In  clouded  state.  Oh  !  Dullness,  dwell  in  peace. 
Thus  firm'd  thy  throne,  thy  reign  shall  never  cease : 
Secure  in  Bristol  of  eternal  sway, 
And  all  the  honours  which  her  sons  can  pay  j 
No  blaze  of  wit  thy  palace  shall  illume, 
No  ray  of  science  pierce  the  sacred  gloom  ; 
But  gathering  fogs  and  vapoury  mists  shall  spread 
Their  murky  honours  round  thy  royal  head  ; 
And  oft  to  thee  thy  sons  shall  sacrifice 
With  lifted  hands,  wide  mouth,  and  rayless  eyes. 

Majestic  goddess  !  who  dost  rule  supreme 
Thy  favourite  city  and  its  muddy  stream  ; 
The  stream,  which  chill'd  by  thy  Lethean  force 
Sleeps  on  the  dull  banks  in  its  sluggish  course ; 
A  ditch,  a  stagnant  pool,  a  lazy  flood, 
A  rill  slow  creeping  through  a  world  of  mud. 
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Thou,  who  dost  guide  fiill  many  a  rhyming  wight, 
\nd  make  them  fondly  fancy  tiiey  can  write ; 
Thou,  who  did'st  bid  thy  Thorn  his  verse  produce, 
\ud  spoil  the  paper,  meant  for  better  use  ; 
On  Vapid's  •*  head  thy  drowsy  dews  dispense, 
And  bid  him  verses  write,  who  ne'er  wrote  sense  ; 
Long  hast  thou  held  illimitable  power. 
And  crush'd  young  merit  in  its  rising  hour. 
If  ever  science  in  thy  region  gleam, 
If  ever  wit  its  hated  radiance  beam, 
If  o'er  some  mind  bright  genius  shed  her  ray, 
No  friendly  fosterer  brings  it  forth  to-day  ; 
But,  mark'd  by  dullness  and  contempt,  a  foe, 
Roams  the  sad  child  of  penury  and  woe. 

Here  let  me  pause  o'er  Genius'  hapless  son, 
Here  drop  the  pensive  tear  for  Chatterton. 
Ill-fated  youth,  whose  proud  yet  generous  soul, 
Glowing  with  ardour,  spurn'd  the  base  control ; 
He  saw  the  sons  of  wealth  in  pamper'd  pride, 
He  saw  the  poor  the  scanty  boon  denied ; 
.Saw  Vice  ennobled  on  its  titled  seat. 
While  Worth,  unfriended,  sought  a  lone  retreat ; 
He  saw  proud  Folly  catch  the'  admiring  eye, 
And  modest  Genius  unregarded  die  ; 
He  felt  that  Justice  from  the  world  was  driv'n. 
And  rush'd  to  meet  her  in  her  native  Heav'n. 

Oh  !  ill-star'd  youth,  how  luckless  was  thy  birth, 
Where  never  friend  was  found  to  foster  worth  ^ ; 
Sad  was  thy  life,  a  short  and  cloudy  day, 
To  cold  neglect  and  penury  a  prey  ; 

*  A  contemptible  poetaster,  who  publisbed  imder  tliat 
name,  '  Caualliug,'  &c. 

^  Chattertou  was  born  in  Bristol;  his  story  is  too  gene- 
rally known  to  require  a  repetition  here. 
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Death,  only  death,  thy  just  reward  could  claim, 
The  meed  of  genius,  an  immortal  name  : 
Like  mighty  Homer's  was  thy  hapless  fate,  \ 

Scorn'd  by  the  world,  and  known,  alas  !  too  late  ;j 
To  thee  the  posthumous  applause  they  pour'd ;  i 
When  living  starv'd  thee,  and  when  dead  ador'd.  j 

Return,  oh !  Muse,  to  Bristol's  matchless  sons,  ■ 
In  avarice  Dutchmen,  and  in  science  Huns. 
Say,  in  their  brains  what  varied  passions  rule, 
What  mingled  character  of  knave  and  fool? 

See  yon  high  tower  ^  now  leaning  to  its  base, 
What  mystic  rites  once  fill'd  the  sacred  place  ; 
Credulity  descended  in  a  cloud, 
And  with  strange  wonders  drew  the  gaping  crowd  I 
Her  favourite  children '  aid  her  cause,  and  fix 
Yon  Church  the  high  scene  of  her  monkish  tricks. 

Lo  !  Lukins  comes,  and  with  him  comes  a  train 
Of  parsons  famous  for  a  lack  of  brain ;  1 

With  owl-like  faces  and  with  raven  coats,  | 

Their  solemn  step,  their  solemn  task  denotes ; 
By  exorcisings,  prayers,  and  rebnkings, 
To  drive  seven  sturdy  devils  out  of  Lukins. 

High  sounds  the'  alarm,  the  wondrous  tale  is  told, 
The  gathering  crowd  assembles,  young  and  old  j 
Nor  might  credulity  an  audience  fear, 
Her  slightest  tale  will  call  forth  thousands  here  ; 
Still  hves  that  spirit  which  in  former  days 
Drew  all  the  city  to  the  fancied  gaze  ; 
When  father,  mother,  join'd  with  son  and  daughter, 
To  see  the  conjurer  walk  upon  the  water  ^. 

*  Temple-Church,  where  George  Lukins  was  exorcised. 
7  Seven  Clergymen  of  the  eity  of  Bristol. 

•  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  assembled  in  full  exi)ectanon  of  hebMld- 
iug  this  miracle. 


i 
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Now  in  loud  tumult  press  the'  expectant  throng, 
The  sable  train  moves  heavily  along; 
They  gain  the  chuich  ;  wide  opes  ilie  sacred  door. 
And  the  rude  mob  their  mighty  numbers  pour ; 
And  now  the  devil-hunters  set  to  work, 
Fierce  as  Crusaders  to  attack  a  Turk  ; 
Some  read,  some  pray,  to  end  the  serious  evil, 
And  some,  more  learn'd,  talk  Latin  to  tlie  devil. 
The  baited  spirits  held  the  contest  long, 
But  found  at  last  the  parsons  were  too  strong  ; 
Then  in  strange   tongues  they  spake   with  wild 

affright, 
And  beg'd  to  make  some  decent  terms  of  fliiiht. 
The  holy  seven  denied  the  mild  request, 
But  on  the  foe  with  double  ardour  press'd, 
And  drove  the  demons  from  the  poor  possess'd : 
The  devils,  grumbling,  left  their  lov'd  abode, 
And  the  freed  Lukins  thank'd  the  men  of  God. 

IJut  who  can  tell  where  fixed  their  final  doom. 
If  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  river  Froome  ; 
Whether  they  sojourn  with  the  men  divine^ 
Or  enter'd  (as  of  old)  the  herd  of  swine  ^? 

Trade,  mighty  trade,  here  holds  resistless  sway. 
And  dnves  the  nobler  care*  of  mind  away. 
To  this  sole  object  every  effort  tends. 
And  virtue  dies,  and  pliant  honour  bends; 
No  soft  humanities  are  cherish'd  here, 
No  sympathetic  feeling  prompts  the  tear ; 
No  mild  urbanity  attracts  the  sight, 
No  arts  of  skill  or  elegant  dehght ; 
But  sordid  wealth  inspires  the  general  cry, 
And  speeds  the  step,  and  sharps  the  eager  eye  ; 

9  BristolHien  proverbially  called  bo;s. 
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Foul  as  their  streets,  triumphant  meanness  sways,:) 
And  groveling  as  their  mud-compelling  drays  j 
Discordant  sounds  compose  the  Babel  hum,  1 

'Tis  '  how  goes  sugar?  what's  the  price  of  rum?' 
What  ships  arriv'd?  and  how  are  stocks  to-day  ? 
AVTio's  dead  ?  who's  broken  ?  and  who's  run  away  i 


These  constant  cares  with  constant  gain  requite   t 
Hence  Bristol  boasts  full  many  a  wealthy  wight;  !  ! 
Yet  not  benevolence  is  here  display'd, 
No  generous  impulse  warms  the  sons  of  trade  : 
Avarice  first  taught  the  golden  store  to  heap, 
Her  next  great  lesson  is  that  store  to  keep. 

See  yonder  pile  •*  unfinish'd  still  remains, 
See,  still  deserted,  Charity  complains ; 
Pensive  she  mourns  her  solitary  seat, 
Where  her  sad  children  might  have  found  retreat , 
'Twas  Heaven's  own  spirit  form'd  the  great  design, 
The'  approving  Virtues  hail'd  the  work  divine: 
Hope  o'er  the  scene  her  brightest  radiance  shed. 
And  pain  and  sorrow  rear'd  the  drooping  head  j 
But  Bristol's  evil  genius  hovering  here. 
Forbad  one  virtue  to  illume  her  sphere  : 
Hope  then  retir'd, — for  Avarice  appear'd, 
Refus'd  his  mite,  and  lo  !  the  pile  unrear'd  ". 

Amid  the  manthng  gloom,  which  long  has  spread 
Its  thickening  darkness  over  Bristol's  head. 
The  Muse  beheld  a  spark  of  genius  rise. 
Like  the  bright  meteor  in  the  midnight  skies  j 


10  The  Infirn.  ry. 

"  We  should  .  e  iinjugt  did  we  not  remark  as  an  excep- 
tion, the  generous  and  liberal  contribution  of  William  Tur- 
ner, Esq.  who  gave  !0<X)^.  to  this  excellent  charity:  an  ex- 
ample worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  are  blessed  with 
abillly. 
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But  toe  to  Dullness,  and  her  sable  train, 
The  trembling  Instre  beam'd,  but  boam'd  in  vain  ; 
Her  votive  minions  qiiench'd  the  rising  ray, 
And  the  dark  goddess  holds  nnrivall'd  sway. 

Thus  through  the  series  of  full  many  an  age, 
(Annals  of  infamy)  her  blushing  page 
Records  alone  one  solitary  name, 
To  generous  virtue  dear,  and  dear  to  fame ; 
Benevolence  gladden'd  at  her  Colston's  sight, 
And  sickening  Avarice  sought  the  realms  of  night; 
He  fear'd  the  bright  example  might  inspire 
His  chosen  children  with  the  generous  tire  ; 
But  fear  not,  Bristol  shall  uphold  thy  state, 
Though  all  shall  praise  him,  none  shall  imitate  ! 

Colston  deceas'd,  now  from  the  dark  retreat, 
See  Avarice  welcom'd  to  his  ancient  seat ; 
No  secret  foe  shall  rise  in  his  domain. 
No  voice  oppose  his  universal  reign  ; 
Sooner  his  wily  sons  shall  cease  to  range 
The  open  street,  and  fill  the  vast  Exchange  '^ ; 
Sooner  shall  seek  the  concert's  costly  song  '^, 
Or  dam  the  river,  now  propos'd  so  long; 
But  loyal  strains  the  motley  crowd  shall  sing, 
Dullness  their  queen,  and  Avarice  their  king. 

Though  not  thy  stream  in  amber  waves  is  roll'd, 
Nor,  like  Pactolus,  flows  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Yet  rides  the  rich  store  o'er  the  sullen  flood, 
And  wealth  comes  wafted  by  its  kindred  mud ; 


'*  That  Bristolrnen  still  continne  to  occupy  the  Tolzey,  in 
ntter  contempt  o'f  their  elegaut  Exchange,  has  been  long  a 
matter  of  surprise. 

'3  This  populous  and  wealthy  city  has  not  been  able  to 
support  a  winter-coutert,  though  proposed   at  six  for  a 

g:iinea, 

E 
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From  distant  realms  the  mighty  vessel's  fraught, 
From  either  zone  the  native  product's  brought ; 
But  chief,  the  western  isles  attention  gain. 
Where  grows  the  saccharine  and  juicy  cane  : 
Wide  spreads  the  sail  from  Bristol's  busy  quay» 
To  Afric's  coast  directs  the  eager  way, 
Their  motive  avarice,  and  trade  their  plan, 
Their  means  oppression,  and  their  commerce — man. 

The  hapless  victim  sold  to  till  the  soil, 
Reaps  only  misery  for  his  lengthen'd  toil ; 
To  us  the  grateful  plant  is  freely  given, 
A  feast  unguilty  by  the  hand  of  Heav'n  ; 
But  the  sad  slave  the  unbless'd  produce  rears, 
*  Fans  with  his  sighs,  and  waters  with  his  tears.' 
Thus  man  perverts  what  Heaven  intended  good. 
And  dyes  tlie  growing  plant  with  human  blood  ^ 
Slaves,  torn  and  mangled,  cultivate  the  sweet, 
That  trade  may  thrive,  and  luxury  may  eat. 

Nor  less  is  fam'd  the  bridge,  whose  arches  stride 
O'er  the  dull  surface  of  thy  turbid  tide. 
Since  Catcott  first,  (who  sighs  to  gain  a  name. 
And  madly  climbs  up  half  built  spires  to  fame) 
Cross'd  o'er  the  pile  with  proud  triumphant  air, 
And  risk'd  his  life,  to  make  the  stupid  stare  '^ 

But  memory  turns  from  folly's  transient  sway, 
To  mark  the  horrors  of  a  sadder  day, 
When  sacred  Justice  bade  the  toll  to  cease ; 
But  opposition  chas'd  the  form  of  peace ; 

'*  Next  to  Lnndon  and  Liverpool,  Bristol  employed  most 
ships  ill  the  slave-trade. 

'^  Mr.  George  Catcott,  ambitions  of  the  honour  of  first 
payinji  the  toll  on  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge,  procured 
himself  the  privilege  of  crossing  on  horseback,  when  the 
boards  placed  as  a  temporary  scatfold,  were  scarcely  able  to 
support  the  weight. 
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The  hand  of  power  the  rightful  claim  witJi.stood, 
And  stain'd  the  streets  with  many  a  victim's  blood  '^. 
Still  the  dread  thought  the'  indignant  heart  appals; 
Still  from  their  graves  the  voice  of  vengeance  calls  j 
The  widows  mourn,  the  fatherless  complain, 
iiut  (shame  to  Bristol)  still  they  call  in  vain  : 
Tliough  unreveng'd  it  dies,  nor  fate  nor  time 
Shall  blot  remembrance  of  so  foal  a  crime  ; 
Humanity  shall  drop  the  pitying  tear 
In  pensive  sorrow  o'er  each  timeless  bier  ; 
While  injur'd  bosoms  heave  with  deepening  sighs, 
And  call  from  Heaven  the  vengeance  man  denies. 

Oppression,  frequent  as  the  varying  hour, 
Still  marks  this  mighty  selfelected  power; 
To  them  the'  exclusive  charter'd  powers  belong, 
*  The  right'  and  privilege  '  of  doing  wrong.' 
But  suffering  thousands  fear  their  awful  frown, 
And  fancy  terrors  in  an  old  red  gown. 
For  Freedom  dwells  not  in  these  dark  domains 
Where  crouching  Avarice  ever  hugs  its  chains, 
And,  heedless,  views  the  violated  trust, 
Unguarded  rights,  and  murder  most  unjust ; 
Meanly  submits  all  evils  to  endure. 
And  knows  no  sorrow — while  its  wealth's  secure. 


16  Tiie  killed  and  woiuicied  on  this  fatal  day  amoiiiifed  In 
upwards  of  seventy  ;  their  names  will  remain  an  ttfrnal 
monument  to  tlie  infnmy  of  those  who  ordered  the  Militia  to 
fire  ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who 
have  neglected  to  support  an  investigation  of  the  ranse  of  so 
horrid  a  massacre.  Yet  the  elforts  of  E.  L  F()\.  Esq.  and 
his  disinterested  associates,  will  ever  demand  applause,  and 
excite  regret,  that  their  good  intentions  wi  re  frustrated  by 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  too  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
not  to  fear  aa  impartial  iuqniry. 
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Hence  Bristol,  rons'd  with  money-saving  zeal, 
When  its  great  rulers  plan'd  a  new  Bastile  '^ ; 
Bristol,  though  dormant  lon^',the  scheme  withstood, 
Yet  mean  the  motive,  though  the  act  was  good  ; 
Avarice,  not  virtue,  form'd  the  sole  pretence  ; 
Not  to  guard  freedom,  but  tit  save  expense. 

Hail !  sons  of  power,  hail !  furtle-loving  throng, 
To  whom  great  Bristol  and  its  sons  belong ; 
Still  you  may  keep  the  path  you've  long  pursued, 
You  wish  to  rule  Ihcm,  and  they  choose  you  should  ; 
One  only  care  the  citizens  implore, 
Oh  !  *  save  their  pockets,'  and  they  ask  no  more  ; 
Grant  but  this  boon,  they  fear  no  other  ill, 
Oppress  them,  starve  them,  murder  if  you  will ; 
Still  shall  they  kneel  submiss,  to  kiss  the  rod, 
And  thank  the  hand  that  thus  protects  their  God. 


17  In  ITQC  the  Corporation  wished  to  bnild  a  new  eaol, 
and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  empowerin?  them  to 
raise  for  that  purpose  a  perpetnal  and  unlimited  tax. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  WISHy 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


The  Muse  who  struck  to  moral  strains  the  lyre, 
Now  turns  to  court  a  visionary  theme, 

To  frame  the  wish  which  flattering  hopes  inspire, 
When  fancy  revels  in  her  golden  dream. 

I  ask  no  lone  retreat,  no  shady  grove, 

Nor  grove  nor  bower  can  boast  a  charm  for  me  j 

I  muse  on  Justice,  Liberty,  and  Love  ; 
And  need  1,  Orson  !  tell  my  wish  to  thee  ? 

I  bend,  great  Justice,  at  thine  awful  throne, 

Eternal  arbiter  of  good  and  ill! 
The  sons  of  soul  shall  make  thy  laws  their  own. 

And  form  their  dictates  by  tliy  sovereign  will. 

But  oft  perverted  is  thy  high  behest, 

And  oft  I'm  doom'd  oppression's  rod  to  see  ; 

To  see  wealth  triumph,  and  the  poor  oppress'd, 
And  need  I,  Orson  !  tell  my  wish  to  thee  ? 

How  bounds  the  soul  at  Freedom's  sacred  call? 

How  shrinks  from  Slavery's  heart  appalling  train? 
But  still  her  victims  Avarice  will  inthral, 

Afrie's  sad  sons  still  wear  the'  accursed  chain. 
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Still  power  despotic,  with  ambition  join'd, 
Would  crush  the  soul  deterniin'd  to  be  free  ; 

I  see  debas'd  man's  dignity  of  mind, 

And  need  I,  Orson  !  tell  my  wish  to  thee  ? 

Were  justice  follow'd,  then  would  man  be  good, 
Were  freedom  guarded,  then  would    man   be 
bless'd ; 

No  generous  impulse  of  the  soul  subdued, 
But  love,  unfraught  with  anguish,fill  the  breast* 

i  felt  the  magic  of  Lucinda's  eye, 

I  thought  her  charms  were  of  no  mean  degree  ; 
Lucinda's  name  inspir'd  the  secret  sigh. 

And  need  I,  Orson  !  tell  my  wish  to  thee  ? 

One  only  wish  remain'd  :  oh  !  might  I  find. 
Amid  this  scene  of  danger  and  of  strife, 

Some  kindred  spirit,  some  congenial  mind, 
To  cheer  my  journey  through  the  vale  of  life! 

Indulgent  Heaven  vouchsaf 'd  the  boon  to  send, 
A  youth  I  found,  and  just  and  mild  was  he  ; 

My  heart  sprang  mutual  to  embrace  its  friend. 
And  need  I,  Orson  !  name  that  friend  to  thee  ? 


THE 

BARD  TO  HIS  TAPER. 

Hail  !  bright  companion  of  my  lonely  hours, 
My  midnight  sun  with  faintly  glimmering  ray 

To  thee  thy  master  now  a  sonnet  pours  : 
Accept  the  verse — 'Tis  all  the  bard  can  pay. 
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\\  lien  solemn  darkness  veils  the  gloom-spread  earth, 
And  night  with  sable  sceptre  rules  the  plain, 

W'liat  time  pale  Fear  gives  fancied  spectres  birth, 
.Vnd  imag'd  terrors  till  the  vulgar  brain  j 

Then  to  my  silent  chamber  I  retire, 

Where  books  and  musing  solitude  invite. 

With  secret  pleasure  trim  my  cheerful  fire, 
And  from  its  flame  my  frugal  taper  light. 

jNIore  dear  to  me  thy  little  quiv'ring  rays, 
Which  scarce  iUume  my  silent  study  round, 

Than  the  proud  glare  where  thousand  torclies  blaze, 
And  Mirth  and  Folly  pour  tiieir  mingled  sound. 

These  spread  their  light  with   glitt'ring  radiance 
fraught, 

To  chase  Reflection  from  the  heedless  throng ; 
Thy  sober  beam  assists  the  poet's  thought, 

Inspires  the  lay,  and  tuues  his  soul  to  song. 

By  thy  lone  light,  full  oft  the  Muse  has  wove. 
Or  tale,  or  song,  in  Fancy's  flow'iy  loom  : 

Oft  has  she  breath'd  the  plaintive  notes  of  ove, 
And  mourn'd  her  fate — a  hapless  lover's  doom. 

Thou,  sole  companion  of  each  anxious  care, 
Didst  yield  sweet  solace  in  tins  pensive  hour, 

My  bosom's  various  thoughts  didst  seem  to  share, 
And  rise  or  fall  with  sympathetic  pow'r. 

When  transient  joy  beam'd  rapture  to  my  breast, 
In  Fancy's  eye  I  saw  thee  biighter  sliine  ; 

And  when  my  heart  some  hovering  fear  ronfess'd, 
With  gloom  congcDial  did  the  flame  decUue. 
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To  thee  the  poet's  grateful  song  is  due, 
To  thee,  my  friend,  (for  social  is  thy  kind) 

More  then  companion  thou'rt  a  teacher  too. 
And  much  of  moral  show'st  the'  observant  mind. 

Tby  gradual  waste  in  unperceiv'd  decay, 
May  well  to  maii  a  moral  lesson  tieacii ; 

Thus  glide  his  years  in  silent  course  away, 

Towards  that  bourn  we  all  are  doom'd  to  reach. 

Be  thou  my  friend — and  as  thy  lustre,  mine, 
And  when  life's  lamp  but  gleams  with  feeble  pow% 

Clear  as  tby  flame  may  parting  reason  shine. 
Warm  in  decay,  and  bright  in  life's  last  hour ! 
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DECAYED  FARM-HOUSE. 

Mid  mighty  ruins  mouldering  to  decay 
The  letter'd  traveller  delights  to  roam  ; 

The  antique  pile  or  column  to  survey, 

And  trace  faint  legends  on  the  crombling  dome. 

They  court  proud  cities  of  historic  name. 

By  desolation's  giant  arm  subdued, 
And  meditate  the  spot  once  dear  to  fame, 

Where  Balbec  flourish'd  or  Palmyra  stood. 

The  Muse  delights  to  court  a  lone  retreat, 
And  far  from  these  illustrious  scenes  to  stray, 

Uprear'd  by  folly  for  ambition's  seat. 

By  vice  and  folly  fall'ii,  now  tottering  to  decay. 

She  loves  to  meditate  the  humbler  spot. 

Where  untrick'd  nature  pours  the  rude  subhme  j 

Where  rural  hands  have  rear'd  the  rural  cot, 
Decaying  now  beneath  the  touch  of  time. 

Yon  farm-house  totters,  by  the  tempest  beat, 
The  marks  of  age  its  antique  chimnies  bear ; 

Sure  no  sad  master  owns  the  cheerless  seat, — 
*  Say^  passing  shepherd,  whohassojourn'd  there .^ 
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*  Forgive  the  sigh  (the  rustic  swain  repUed) 

These  desert  scenes  ray  happier  days  reeal ; 
Forgive  the  tears  tiiat  down  my  cheeks  ygUde  ; 
For  when  I  view  this  spot,  my  tears  will  fall. 

*  Stranger,  (said  he)  here  late  did  Gratio  dwell, 

Hast  thou  not  lieard  of  good  old  Gratio's  fame? 
Through  all  our  village  he  was  known  tuil  well. 
And  even  lisping  infants  spoke  his  name. 

*  Twice  twenty  years  I  serv'd  him  as  his  hind, 

Twice  twenty  years  for  him  I  till'd  the  soil ; 
I  lov'd  my  master,  for  I  found  him  kind, 
My  task  was  easy,  and  I  biess'd  my  toil. 

*  He  seem'd  not  master,  but  an  equal  friend  j 

He  join'd  our  labours  in  the  field  by  day. 
And  when  the  evening  bade  our  labours  end, 
He  mingled  freely  in  our  rustic  play. 

*  Ah  !  well  I  knew  him  from  his  mother's  arras, 

No  youth  so  fair,  so  innocent,  as  he;      [charms, 
His  spring  of  life  was  deck'd  witli  spring's  best 
His  opening  mind  was  like  the  blossom'd  tree. 

*  His  riper  years  with  riper  fruits  were  crown'd, 

His  mellow  autumn  biess'd  with  genial  skies ; 
His  age,  like  winter's  frost-ymantled  ground, 
Where  vigour  still  beneath  the  hoary  surface  lies. 

*  For  wealth  or  power  he  breath'd  no  prayer  to 

Life's  every  blessing  industry  supplied;  [Heaven, 
To  him  health,  peace,  and  competence,  were  given, 
And  say,  can  Virtue  form  a  wish  beside  ? 
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*  This  once  lov'd  spot  recals  full  many  a  joy ; 

What  cheer'd  in  youth  old  age  will  ne'er  forget, 
But  still  must  doat  on  memory's  fond  employ, 
And  what  it  lov'd  the  most,  the  most  regret. 

*  The  spreading  elm  that  shadows  o'er  the  yard. 

Its  parted  master  to  my  view  can  call  j 
And  every  object  claims  a  soft  regard, 
Since  Gratio's  memory  sanctifies  them  all. 

'  The  shady  bower  in  yonder  elmy  meads, 
The  vocal  thicket  where  the  throstle  sung  ; 

The  little  gate  that  through  the  garden  leads, 
The  fork  now  useless  where  the  milk-pail  hung. 

'  But  Gratio's  dead,  and  desert  is  the  scene ; 

Gratio's  no  more,  and  every  charm's  decay'd  ; 
Those  joys  are  fled  which  gladden'd  once  the  green; 

But  still  fond  fancy  courts  the  fleeting  shade, 

'  Still  dwells  tenacious  on  those  happier  hours. 
When  this  lov'd  spot  with  social  joys  was  crowo'dj 

When  health,  content,  and  innocence,  were  ours. 
And  pour'd  the  song  of  happiness  around. 

'  Then  the  glad  honsehold  his  return  would  greet, 
And  winning  welcome  smil'd  with  accents  bland; 

The  faithful  house-dog  gambol'd  round  his  feet, 
To  court  attention  from  his  master's  hand. 

'  To  clasp  his  knees  the  prattling  infants  ran, 
Proud  from  their  sire  to  catch  the  earliest  kiss  ; 

Oh  !  I  have  seen  the  parent  bless  the  man, 
When  only  tears  could  speak  his  secret  bliss. 
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*  But  now  life's  dead  ;  the  thought  demands  a  tear; 

I  saw  the  good  man  yield  hi&  latest  breath; 
He  fell  full  ripen'd  as  the'  autumnal  ear, 
Swept  by  the  sickle  of  i"elentless  death.' 

"  Shepherd,  (said  he)  my  day  of  life  is  flown, 
(Methinks  e'en  now  the  faltering  sound  I  hear) 

Lay  my  cold  corse  beneath  some  humble  stone, 
And  let  no  useless  pomp  attend  my  bier." 

*  We  tried  each  healing  art,  but  could  not  save ; 

We  bore  his  bier,  the  last  sad  debt  to  pay ; 
No  plumy  hearse  bore  Gratio  to  the  grave. 
No  pompous  pile  was  rear'd  around  his  clay. 

*  All  the  sad  village  follow 'd  in  the  train  ; 

We  laid  his  bones  beneath  yon  yew-tree's  shade; 
Our  village-curate  grav'd  the'  elegiac  strain, 
And  lol.the  stone,  the  spot  in  which  he's  laid/ 


Here  Gratio  tuingles  with  his  kindred  clay. 
Who  livd  contented,  and  who  died  resign'd; 

He  let  no  slavish  rules  his  action  sway. 
But  the  warm  impulse  of  an  honest  mind. 

Of  Heaven's  free  blessings  he  bestow'd  a  part, 
And  open'd  wide  his  hospitable  gate  ; 

He  fed  the  poor,  for  generous  was  his  heart ; 
He  sooth'd  the  soul,  for  pity  was  his  mate. 

To  him  the  boon  of  good  old  age  was  given. 
And  now,  when  parted  from  this  world  of  woe, 

He  rests  in  holy  faith  of  God  and  Heaven, 
To  meet  that  mercy  which  he  gave  below. 
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THE 

DECAYED  MONASTERY. 

How  loves  the  mind  to  mtise  o'er  long  past  liours, 
While  o'er  the  scene  the  swift  ideas  dance  ! 

How  swe*^t,  absorh'd  in  memory's  pleasing  pow'rs, 
To  wing  the  soul  in  retrospective  glance ! 

But  nought  avails  the  retrospective  view, 
If  calm  reflection  turn  it  not  to  good  ; 

In  vain  shall  thought  the  backward  theme  ptnsue, 
If  mind  not  profit  by  the  theme  pursued. 

TIjus  o'er  some  antique  ruin,  time-defac'd, 
The  sons  of  science  oft  delight  to  stray, 

To  trace  the'  inscription  on  the  desert  waste, 
And  pierce  time's  dark  veil  by  its  lucid  ray. 

But  vain  the  labours  of  the'  inquiring  sage, 
If  thence  the  mind  no  moral  truth  sublimes  ; 

Nor  learns  from  heroes  of  a  distant  age. 
To  love  their  virtues,  and  to  shun  their  crimes. 

Beneath  yon  hillock,  by  the'  embowering  grove, 
The  once-fam'd  convent's  mouldering  walls  arise ; 

Come,  pensive  Muse,  that  lov'st  these  scenes  to  rove, 
Now  rising  Vesper  rules  the  evening  skies  ! 

Explore  the  gloom  with  silent  step,  and  slow, 
While  musing  Melancholy  hovers  near; 

Haply  from  hence  some  moral  truth  may  flow, 
And  frame  a  song  that  Virtue's  self  may  hear. 
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This  sacred  pile,  for  solitude  design'd, 
To  pious  age  might  form  a  still  retreat; 

But  bigot  Zeal  here  rankled  in  the  mind, 
And  Superstition  fix'd  her  baneful  seat. 

Yon  bending  column,  moss  ygrown  and  rude, 
Now  torn  by  time,  and  faithless  to  its  trust ; 

Once  mark'd  the  proud  spot  where  a  temple  stood, 
And  mystic  rites  made  consecrate  its  dust. 

'Twere  impious  thought  these  cloister'd  shades  to 
roam, 

Or  wake  dull  echo  with  one  cheerful  sound  j 
No  stranger  eye  might  meditate  the  dome, 

No  foot  unhallow'd  tread  the  sacred  ground. 

But  now,  ev'n  here  the  slimy  serpent  crawls, 
And  hence  the  gloom-born  owlet  wheels  her  wayj 

Loud  shrieks  the  hoarse  bat  from  the  hollow  walls, 
And  the  gaunt  night-wolf  meditates  his  prey. 

As  o'er  the  mind  these  varied  visions  steal, 
They  speak  instruction  to  the  musing  bard ; 

From  these  vain  efforts  of  religious  zeal, 
How  clear  the  moral,  yet  how  few  regard. 

In  vain  may  priests  their  mystic  rites  repeat, 
The  dome  still  moulders  with  the'  unhallow'd 

For  Virtue  only  consecrates  her  seat,  [dust  j 

Her  sacred  temple  is — the  heart  that's  just! 

How  dark  the  times  when  wily  monks  combin'd,   • 
And  shrouded  truth  in  superstitious  gloom ; 

Kepress'd  the  noblest  energies  of  mind, 
Prescrib'd  man's  path,  and  fix'd  his  final  doom. 
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If  crimes  untold  some  parting  spirit  tell, 
Persuasive  gold  to  holy  friar  was  giv'n  ; 

Low  at  the  altar  brib'd  devotion  knelt, 

And  Mammon  wing'd  the  venal  prayer  to  Heaven. 

Succeeding  ages  saw  their  wealth  increase, 
While  self-denying  poverty  they  feign'd ; 

Secure  they  liv'd  in  luxury  and  ease, 

Nor  kept  those  vigils  which  themselves  ordain'd. 

Now  the  eighth  Henry  rul'd  our  rising  isle, 
He  saw  their  treasure,  and  he  burn'd  to' enjoy; 

Destruction  rag'd  o'er  each  devoted  pile, 

And  vpealth,  that  rais'd  them,  serv'd  but  to  destroy. 

Thus  burst  one  link  of  superstition's  chain. 
The  mind  unfetter'd  dard  a  nobler  flight ; 

Fair  truth  and  reason  reassum'd  their  reign, 
And  pour'd  a  flood  of  intellectual  light. 

How  bless'd  were  man,  had  this  diffusive  beam 
Spread  o'er  the  general  world  its  lambent  ray  ; 

Illnm'd  the  shores  where  Volga  pours  its  stream. 
And  where  the  classic  Tiber  rolls  its  way. 

For  there  no  gleam  shot  through  the'  impervious 
night, 

And  there  their  seat  the  monkish  zealots  made  j 
As  the  dull  earthworm  shuns  the  realms  of  light, 

And  courts,  in  gloom  obscure,  its  native  shade. 

Still  in  those  regions  superstition  sways, 

In  cloister'd  shades  see  youth  and  beauty  shriu'd ; 

There  unexcited  energy  decays. 
And  geaius  dies,  that  might  Lave  bless'd  mankind. 
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But  soon  ev'n  here  the'  illusive  shade  shall  fail, 
And  truth  omnipotent  assert  its  power; 

How  joys  the  Muse  the  coming  dawn  to  hail, 
Oh !  might  her  hne  facilitate  the  hour. 

Say,  what  is  virtue,  sages  ?  is  it  this  ? 

To  quit  the  public  weal,  and  guard  onr  own  : 
Is  life's  sole  object  individual  bliss  ? 

Does  man  exist  to  bless  himself  alone  ? 

Have  we  no  duties  of  a  social  kind  f 
Is  self  regard  creation's  noblest  end  ? 

How  then  shall  age  its  wonted  succour  tind, 
The  blind  a  leader,  and  the  poor  a  friend  ? 

Say,  ye  recluse,  who  shun  life's  public  road, 
Have  ye  not  powers  to  mitigate  distress. 

To  ease  affliction's  bosom  of  its  load, 

And  make  the  sum  of  human  misery  less? 

This  duty  teaches  to  the  human  breast, 
And  virtue  bids  us  still  her  fires  relume  ; 

Nor  waste  the  flame,  unblessing  and  unbless'd, 
As  lamps  that  glimmer  in  sepulchral  gloom. 

Who  hides  those  talents  bounteous  Heaven  besto 
In  lone  retreat,  perverts  great  nature's  plan. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  social  road, 

The  sphere  for  action  is  the  sphere  for  man, 

FINIS. 
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